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Columbia’s Centennial. 


a 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


This is Columbia's centennial, they say ; 
And we must celebrate, as best we may, 
Those later glories whereby we are known, 
And with a Tweed eclipse a Washington. 
Now folly reigns, and cynicisin is 
Deemed wiser than all wisdom, and we miss 
That which the past hath of perennial worth 
If we judge not ourselves the dregs of earth. 
Alas! ‘tis true even now, as heretofore, 
lf wealth increases men feel very poor; 
And in these brightening days, through some 
sad fate, 
Those who should now our glories celebrate 
In loftiest verse have only heart to say 
That honor mourns while venal men bear sway. 
I see the wrongs, the imperfections own; 
I mark the etrife, and hear full many a moan 
Of many a heart borne down by ruthless fate 
And left, like Rachel, reft and desolate. 
And [ behold some unto honors climb 
Who write our laws with hands defiled with 
crime, 
And hold themselves for statesmen who were 
born 
That we might never yet want those to warn, 
Through their example, innocence and youth 
How lost are they who win through all untruth. 
And yet, for these [ will not close my eyes 
On other sights, nor lose the victories 
Of truth and righteousness that from hence- 
forth 
Redeem our land and crown her in the earth. 
Dear native land! these are illustrious days, 
Though owls may blink and their dull protests 
raise 
Against the light, and laud those that foreran, 
Whercin vain man preyed on his fellow-man, 
And kuives were crowned, while gentle, out- 
raged worth 
Flew froin her home, a wanderer through the | 
earth. 
Who will may praise the past; I honor those 
Who illustrate for us the lofty prose 
That Milton wrote, in lives that never swerve 
From virtuous liberty, or, while they serve 
The lowliest of their fellows, greatly show 
How Sidney more than triumphed long ago. 
Are none magnanimous now, while Garrison 
Is with us still, and Phillips, who hath won 
Victories for truth that shall outlast the stars 
Men so admire, that, from the field of Mars 
Sent forth, all gloriously appear in air 
And drift a while, and fall we know not where? 
Shall we, who glow with Burke’s apostrophe 
To Howard, refuse that equal worth to see 
Which ever shines unwittingly to claim 
Celestial honors for Miss Dix’s name? 
Who asks for poets now, while Bryant lives 
And values worth more than all he receives 
Ot loyal honor, or, with all acclaim, 
Longfellow wears the laurels of his fame 
As modestly as e’er long since some flower 
Given by a tricnd, in life’s cerulean hour? 
Have we no writer of immortal prose 
Woiile Emerson is with us still, and shows 
How Bacon wrote and good Sir Thomas Browne 
Whose words fame keeps as jewels of her own? 


Praise to the Chrysostoms of times long past, 
Whose holy influences their fame outlast 
And never die; praise to ail bishops who 
Have ever led their followers into new 
And verdurous pastures, watered from above 
With gentle rains, and with the dew of love 
Made beautitel; but shall we therefore name 
None who vow illustrate their earlier fame, 
While Simpson dwells among us and inspires 
Those who shali join their voices with the lyres 
The angels touch, or Odenheimer lives 
To break the bread of life as he receives? 

Who were the princely merchants we admire 
In earlier times, whose offerings inspire 
Us with new zeal, that we should now disown 
The future's precedent in Williston, 
Translated now, or search for affluent worth 
While Chittenden and Dodge reveal how birth 
Ennobles man, so long as those who bear 
‘Their honored names show what their fathers 

are? 

I read in glorious Ben how in his day 

Was one trom whom no one might look away 


Than any star, and hath cemented all 
With duty and made luve perennial. 

Nor should I overlook those who, in ways 
Unnoticeable, live humble lives of praise; 

Nor envy those who in the rolls of fame 

Inscribe their names, nor hunger for acclaim, 

While they may walk in ways inlaid with flowers 

From God’s own hand, and all their peaceful 
hours 

Dream of that clear cerulean above 

Wherein is light unchangeable and love. 

’Tis not in wealth, ’tis not in place to give 
Those joys without which it were death to live; 
’Tis not our strength the strong to overthrow ; 
Nor is it height where myriads toil below 
Without all hope; nor are they truly great 
Who win ail praise, unless they celebrate 
Their wealth, their place, superior strength and 
height, 

In gentle eyes that in their worth delight 

And find all hope, all faithfulness, and will 

Iu their superior strength and happier skill, 

And through their virtues know how from 

henceforth 

Eartt sways towards heaven, while heaven 
sways nearer earth. 

Dear native land! thou hast such, who despise 

All low desires, and win their victories 

On fields whose fame shall outlast every star 

And never die. Thy glories shine afar 

In eyes celestial that, from heights above, 

Forevermore announce that life is love. 

So long as thou hast these, the truly great, 

Vain are the gibes of those who celebrate 

Thy swift decadence, and in mournful rhymes 

Proclaim the mockery of our later times. 

They have nor sight, nor hearing, who despair 

In days like ours, and in a land more fair 

Than earth hath known discover naught but 

wrong, 

And would return the wilderness along, 

Where slavery was, although within the land 

Of promise, with war’s Jordan passed, they 
stand. 

Who shall deny thee, who shall stay thy star, 

When, from all exhalations risen afar, 

She shall sail triumphing through a sea of light, 

Mildly serene, and beautiful to sight. 

Virtues thou hast, Columbia, and applause, 

Strength to deny thyself, and equal laws, 

Respect abroad, and reverence at home 

Honorable as Romans ever gave to Rome. 

But, in that nobler day, foreseen afar, 

Thou shalt stand forth with peerless character, 

Beloved ot all thy children, who shall sing 

Thy glorious worth in numbers that shall bring 

Those times once more, when, in her youthiul 

prime, 

Hellas was charmed with Homer's voice sub- 

lime, 

And England hearkened long on Avon’s shore 

For sweet-voiced wood-notes echoing evermore. 

Isaac D. Wuirte, JR. 





The Life of Poetry. 


BY JEAN ARNOLD. 


Is it not time to plead for what Channing 
called ‘‘the divinest of the arts,” when press and 
people, on the one hand, habitually bestow a 
crown of divinity upon ‘wsic, while, on the 
other, it is often assumed, =. the name of sci- 
ence, that ‘‘the day of poetry is over”? 
Between a grand poem and a great musical 
production who can pronounce the sentence of 
divinity? Each lifts the individual till he or she 
dwells ‘‘on the heights.” Carried there by dif- 
ferent paths you may be; yet each path ends 
only when the summit is reached. 
If music surpasses poetry in certain qualities, 
in others poetry is superior, and these let us 
consider for a moment. 
First, the influence of poetry is more extended 
and more abiding than that of music. There 
are many homes without music, and very many 
where only mechanical music drags out a spirit- 
less existence, while there is scarcely a home 
where some one poet, at least, is not loved. It 
may be that Shakespeare, Milton or Dante is 
the household god, or it may be 
“Some humbler poet 

Whose songs gush from his heart, 


As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears to the eylids start.” 





Or cough without loss, in whose wondrous | 
grace, | 
Without all want or idleness, a place 
Was tound tor noble censure, when he broke 
The silence and commanded while he spoke. 
And [I bethink myself of one who is 
More nobly brave, whose censures never miss 
The warm approval of the ingenuous heart 
In hall, or home, or solitude, or mart, 
Whenever with all eloquence, and more 
Than eloquence, those high appeals restore 
The chivalrous heart to constancy and truth, 





When Curtis speaks in his perennial youth, } 
Who shall bewail the times when slavery saw 
Our arms the vassals of her impious law, 
When mighty warriors were even tain to die 
For her least look whose kiss was infamy, 


And have no thought for him whose gentle | 


| 

worth 
Dims all his fame, although around the earth = | 
llis name hath flown, whose honors crown our | 


land | 
With double praise while Sherman bears com- 
mand ? 
Oft have I read of troublous times, when one, 
Whose mentiga saves trom dull oblivion 
Full many a name, was tracked by petty spite 
With the assassin’s knife through many a night 
Of deep distress, or followed day-by-day 
By toul-mouthed birds who hover for their prey 
Wherever worth makes her long pilgrimage 
In solitude and tears, and marked their rage 
When they beheld, clear-shining like the sun, 
The imperishable name of Washington. 
And L remember, as though now it were 
But yesterday, although already more 
Than half a score of weary years are gone 
Since then, the bitter taunt, the jeer, the scorn, 
Ot those who looked on one whose name should 
win 
Eternal praise, and called him harlequin, 
Fool and baboon, and whatsoever name 
Fiends might suggest a sufferer to defame. 
Nay! 
That bashtul man, whose sience is more wise 
Than all their speech, and deem themselves 
more brave 
Than ne who greatly moved our land to save 
From awtul rutin in that dreadtul day 


even now I mark those who despise 


When treason came in terrible array. 

Is he no general, and no statesman, he, 

Who, as he stood tor nationality, 

Stands now for liberty, and bids us break 
Whatever bonds from our true freedom take ? 

I honor bim, and even now I see 

His name illustrious amongst the three 

That outrank all whom our dear land hath known 


ington! 


Those who ia high position hold their fame 
The pledge of honor, and esteem their worth 
More sacred than the bribes of all the earth. 
They walk with us, we meet them eye to eye, 
Who would not purchase life with one poor lie; 
While, lodged withia, they entertain that love 
Which paints the flowers and rolls the stars 
above 
In their ceiestial courses, and hath made 
Man’s heart that it should journey unatraid 
Of war, or peatilence, or lust, or fire, 


/of aim are imparted, while, in the latter, we 


| charmed into silence. 


In the former home we are told that strength is 
drawn from communion with the great masters, 
that deeper insight into life, and greater nobility 


tind that 
“Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care.” 

The abiding influence of poetry is often for- 
cibly illustrated by the aged. Mary an hour 
have we spent with an old lady in whose con- 
versation poetry and prose have blended in such 
happy union that every one near her has been 
Her hands are trembling 
an! weak, her voice feeble; music, had it ever 
been a resource, would long gince have ceased to 
be; poetry, on the contrary, is her life-compan- 
ion. Her memory, treacherous to the present, is 
yet true to the past, and the treasures committed 
to its care in earlier years have become her 
friends, beguiling the cares of ave and reveal- 
ing the truth of those words— 

‘In the evening it shall be light.” 


down stream and sink into science and prose.” 
Why not carry the inspiration of art to the de- 
partments of science? Has anything been lost 
when thia has been done? I hardly think that 
Tyndall is less a scientist for knowing Emer- 
son’s poems by heart; nor are the investigations 
o: Darwin less bighly estimated because he has 
a nature too ample to know aught of limitations. 
Are the works of Elisé Reclus less valuable be- 
cause we feel therein the intense power of his 
ideal nature? In them we see art setting sci- 
ence on fire. From every page word-pictures 
and poetical ideas flash upon you. 

The German Richter has brought the genius 
of poetry and the genius of science together in 
those lines, beginning 
God calleda man up to the vestibule of heaven, 
And said unto hin, “Go forth; explore my 

kingdom.” 
This poem, once heard, can never be forgotten. 
The whole being is vitalized till it forgets its 
own existence. It is an instance where the ef- 
fect may be different from that produced by 
music, but it must be equally great. 

It is very much to be regretted, if it is true, 
as has been recently stated, that ‘‘the leading 
organs of the purely scientific method, as the 
North American Review, the Popular Science 
Monthly, and the New York Nation, place the 
whole ideal side of our nature low, and for this 
reason place woman intellectually low.” It is- 
useless to deny that the imaginative faculty has 
been the cause of many scientific discoveries. 
Helmholtz, in his scientific lectures, says: ‘‘Itis 
a very significant fact that it was an artist, Goe- 
the, who gave the first impulse to the researches 
of parative anatomy into the analogy of cor- 
responding organs in different animals, and tothe 
parallel theory of the metamorphoric of leaves in 
the vegetable kingdom; and thus really pointed 
out the direction which the science has followed 
ever since.” Newton's law of gravitation was 
the triumph of the idea, not a victory of facts. 
While innumerable Mr. Gradgrinds were split- 
ting, crushing and analyzing the beautitul crys- 
tals of our earth to extort from them the secret 
of their being they were dumb; but when the 
poetic Haiiy, with an all-absorbing love for 
symmetry of form, bent a listening ear above 
them, they whispered their secret in accents 
which he quickly caught. 

Instances might be multiplied. The poetic 
imagination of Chaucer anticipated in ‘‘The 
House of Fame” the modern hypothesis of the 
perpetuity of sound. Buckle, in his essay upon 
* The Influence of Woman on the Progress of 
Knowledge,” shows very conclusively that she 
has rendered ‘‘an incalculable service” through 
her deductive method of thinking. This remark- 
able essay was published about twenty years ago. 
Since that time woman has entered into a larger 
intellectual life. Some have greatly increased 
the results of inductive thought, thus proving 
that she is capable of pursuing this method, 
alsu; while as a class we may safely say she 
has lost nothing of her ideal nature. Import- 
ant as is the inductive method—and surely our 
age guards it very fondly !—it cannot be pursued 
exclusively without hindering the progress of 
knowledge. It is only when the two methods 
are employed together that we have the most 
satisfactory results. 

In conclusion, we may sincerely fhope that 
the day of poetry is far from being over; that 
it even lives in the youth of its existence, and 
will continue in higher and yet higher forms to 
develop and inspire humanity through the com- 
ing centuries. 








Short Patent Lectures.---IIL. 

Chemical analysis has been gradually hedg- 
ing the primordial elements until it has reduced 
them to a very low tigure, with the expectation 
that they may be ultimately resolved into a sin- 
gle one, and that not a solid substance but 
something ethereal and evanescent, the precise 
character of which may, for obvious reasons, 
never be known. This would de a very d°sir- 
able result, as settling the question of the neb- 
ulz, and particularly to your humble lecturer, 
as giving him a reasonable basis, although an 
aériform one, for the hypothesis which he will 
now proceed to propound. The nebule are cer- 
tainly emanations from the sun; a collection of 
his rays in the outermost limits of the solar sys- 
tem. This being granted, we come speedily 
into smooth water—that is to say, water is the 
result of the condensation of those rays of 
light. After that we can easily conceive of 
the animalcules, corals and zoophytes, and, 
finally, it we choose, of the whole Darwinian 
system, only that would be getting along rather 
faster than we care about. 

Now, land is as clearly the product of water 
as the animalcules and corals are. It is merely 
a solidifying of its essential principles, some of 
which we know, but the most of which are yet 
unknown; and with such solidification and the 
continued fructification of the sun's rays have 
come vegetation and animiul life. Lest, how- 
ever, we be classed among the heathen, it is as 
well to say that God unquestionably created the 
sun ‘‘in the beginning,” and, by so doing, created 
everything else that we know of, besides many 
things that we don’t know. 

Although we have no certain means of ascer- 
taining the relative proportion of land and water 





As compared with a piano, or even a violin, a 


at the present day as compared with what it has 


book is always with you. The absence of notes | been, yet we are safe in the conjecture that, 


from those who ‘‘never play without them” has | 
damped the spirits of many a social circle, while 
a sheet of music can give little inspiration ex- 
cepting when accompanied by hands long prac- 
ticed in the art. On the other hand, on opening 
a work, the thoughts of the purest, the wisest or 
ths wittiest are yours. They are yours, exert- 
ing a powerful and subtile influence upon the 
| character—working the miracles of the present 
day as the runes were fabled to do in the days 
of old. 
Again, it is said that ‘‘music is, par excellence, 
| the language of the emotions.” ‘Thought is 
dead without emotion,” says one, ‘‘whereas 
emotion has a life of its own, entirely independ- 
ent of thought.” But what is this ‘‘life of its 


from the moment life began on the planet, the 
quantity of land has been on the increase; and, 
further, that the disproportiun will be decreased 
until the area of land approximates an equilib- 
rium with that of water. 

Let us now recur to the problem of duration. 
The geologists have been so excessively free 
with their ‘‘imillions” in the past as to leave the 
impression that they have no substantial theory 
as to time whatever; and the fact that they have 
no millions, nor even thousands, for the future, 
involves an absurdity like that ot a man who 
would spend the greater part of his life in the 
erection of a dwelling to live in. It is more 
likely that the period of its organization is coin- 
cident with the period of its duration—a prob- 





own”? Is it of a higher type than that of | ability which gains strength by the peculiar | 


thought when «exists along? Is it not of short | combination of certain figures which are found 
duration? Has it the power, ‘entirely independ- | pervading every subject of knowledge, and 
| eat of thought,” to make human life heroic—to | which are apparently at the foundation of all 


| guide it by a calm, just and broad philosophy _of them. Reasoning @ priort it would cer- | 


| through the lights and shadows of our existence ? | tainly appear as reasonable that there should 
| Most cert: inly not. That art which combines | lave been a rule in the getting-up of the uni- 
both thought and feeling in the highest degree verse as to time as that a certain order should 
| holds within itself the light which will brightest have been observed as to the event. 


illun-ine future ages. 
John Stuart Mill learned from deep experi- 


| 


The figures three, five, seven and twelve are 
well known. Butwihy well known? Evidently 


_ence that “‘poe'ry was thought colored by strong because an importance attaches to them, and 
}emotion.” It was not music which brought him combinations of them, which does not attach to 


‘from that dejection into which he bad fallen others. 


The series, in fact, begins where we 


through too long and exclusive cultivation of the have seen everything else begin, with the sun 
‘analytic faculties; music had not the power; it | itself, in the three solar rays, and from them the 


| was the poetical thought of Wordsworth. 


| prismatic colors and the chromatic scale. Thus 


| Carlyle says: ‘‘Poetry is musical thought. | they are founded in nature beyond all perad- 
Who served her well—Grant, Lincoln, Wash- | Th poet is he who thinks in this manner.” It is| venture. We might speak of their relation to 
| the same idea. This element of thought, colored | music, and, consequently, to the heavenly har- 
But time would fail me should I seek to name | as it is by feeling, renders poetry an art capa- mony, if the topic were not already threadbare. | dred feet deep; and, to the company’s disap- 
| ble of reaching and influencing a vast number Suffice it to say that, look where we will, through | pointment, after the great experse incurred, it 
of people whom musie could only approach | the physical sciences, we are perpetually con- | proved valueless, for the water contains so much 
transiently, and over whom it could have com- | tronted by these numbers, and they afford a, sulphur and other undesirable ingredients the 


| paratively little control. 
Now, turn to the other side of the question, 


| key to many of them. 
Now, it would appear natural enough that 


| which has a more vital bearing on the life of to- there should be twelve months in the year, but 


H . 
with science and art. 





_day, inasmuch as it deals not with two arts, but as to the seven days of the week it might not 
Nevertheless, for the sake of 

It is the peculiar glory of our nineteenth cen- | peace, we shall compromise with the moralities, 
tury that it is, before all others, the age of sci- | if not with the moralists, so far as to admit that 
jence; yet, surely, the brightness of its glory is the division of the week is, after all, an equit- 


| be so clear. 


self, and therefore in the divine order. Nay, 
we expect to affirm the point more strongly 
from our standpoint than they do from theirs. 
To begin with, let us suppose that those old 
Hebrew hieroglyphics have been misconstrued 
into ‘‘days” when periods were meant; and 
suppose, further, that each period should sig- 
nify a thousand years? This would give us six 
thousand years anterior to man, and six thou- 
sand after him—drawing an inference which is 
justified by numerous analogies, to which, how- 
ever, we cannot take time to refer. But, since 
round numbers are not generally found in na- 
ture, let us divide the whole number by seven 
and see what comes of it. The result is re- 
markable, for it gives us seven cycles of 1728 
years each, with only the usual variation in 
time, and this figure is the square of twelve! 
If we proceed to give these periods their his- 
torical order the result is still more significant ; 
for, although we have no more respect for Arch- 
bishop Usher than the law allows, yet the vari- 
ation from the figures of that chronologist, and 
particularly from those of the Jewish era, are 
comparatively trifling. 

Thus, starting with water, since we cannot 
well go further back than that, let us suppose 
a cycle of 1728 years to the development of 
vegetation; a second cycle to the development 
of animal life, A. M. 3456; a third cycle to 
the human being, A. M. 5184, when history 
properly begins. The scale would run some- 
what as follows, without going into too much 
detail :— 


4th Cycle. 5th Cycle. 6th Cycle. 7th Cycle. 
Man. Moses. Jesus. The Bible. 
Enoch. David. The Apostles. The Church. 


The Church.  [utellectuality. 
The Reformers. Fraternity. 


Methusaleh. Isaiah. 
Abraham. Elijah. 





Moses. Jesus. The Bibie. Spirituality. 
Millennium. 
A.M.6912 A.M.8640 A.M. 10.368 ALM. 12006 


According to this figuring Moses is placed 
1728 B. C., and man 3456 B. C.—a variation 
from Usher of something more than 500 years; 
from the Jewish era of 354 years only; which, 
in a vista of twelve thousand years, is pretty 
close work. Moreover, it is remarkable that 
the development of the human body antedates 
the time of Adam by half a cycle, and that 
there is a similar interval between him and 
Abraham. This gives color to the hypothesis 
that the original humanity was of the black 
race; the next in the scale (Adam) red; and 
the last (Abraham) the white. Further, that 
all of the Caucasian variety are descendants, or 
connections, of the Jewish stock. 

While we hold with Dr. Brownson that “all 
civilization is of religious origin,” and have 
therefore selected the sacred history of the race 
for the purpose of illustration, it does not fol- 
low that the profane is wholly excluded. Far 
from it. We have a place for every man of 
note that has ever lived; and the time will come 
when a chart will be filled up in which every 
one will receive ample justice. The deveiop- 
ment of the human being, as to his powers and 
faculties, is quite as startling a fact as that of 
his physical constitution, and proceeds upon 
principles quite as rigorous and undeviating. 
Thus, although we have placed the Bible at the 
head of the seventh, or Sabbatic, cycle, it must 
not be supposed that we are for the first time 
without a prophet. As that cycle commenced 
nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, we may 
find many eminent names which are deserving 
that title, conspicuously, Emanuel Swedenborg 
and John Wesley; and the political overturn- 
ing which has come of the liberalizing Chris- 
tian spirit, and the great inventions which have 
ameliorated society, are represented by men 
who are none the less providential, although 
they appear on a more material plane. 

The upshot of this calculation gives this 
mundane sphere a matter of fifteen hundred and 
eighty years to run in yet. This is a more lib- 
eral allowance than the astronomers give us. 
But, then, we shall not be able to live on the 
earth all that time, because we shall get too 
near the sun. What the exact duration will be 
is, in fact, a matter of doubt, so that the sooner 
we leave off our sins and seek salvation the 
better it will be for ourselves and fur everybody 
else. The sooner we shall get into a state of 
social harmony the sooner heaven will come 
down to earth and we shall have a millennium. 

Sots. 





Lysander S. Richards’ Travels. 


ee 


NUMBER NINE.-—ST. LOUIS. 


The great business center of the Mississippi 
valley is unquestionably St. Louis. It bids fair 
to become the metropolis of the interior. A 
day or two spent in viewing the levee is full of 
interest to the Northern man. Here all the | 
steamers passing up and down the great Missis- 
sippi are seen. The steamers for New Orleans 


the quiet memories.of Jonah, as the contorted 

outlines of my face must have indicated to the 
| passers-by, Its predominant chemical constitu- 
ents are common salt, sulphur, magnesia and 
lime. Another well was sunk at the Insane 
| Asylum, a mile or two distant, the deepest in 
the world, reaching some twenty-eight hundred 
feet; but pure water failed them here, and the 
well became useless. No pure water, the com- 
pany informed me, can be obtained below a 
strata of salt, and this is what they met. This 
Artesian well is made distinguished in the scien- 
tific world by furnishing an exception to the 
general rule, in so far that it grew colder dur- 
ing the descent, instead of warmer; the gen- 
eral rule being that for every fifty-nine feet 
descent the temperature raises 1 deg. Fah., 
while in this well the temperature fell from 107 
deg. Fah. six or seven degrees—due, I think, 
to some subterranean cold stream passing it. 

The pride of St. Louis is Shaw's celebrated 
botanical gardens, some four miles from the 
business portion of the city. Formerly it was 
the property of a Mr. Shaw, but recently the 
city becams the recipient of this princely gift. 
The gardens are filled with the choicest plants, 
and the extensive conservatory decked with the 
rarest tropical species. The fences are covered 
largely with trained magnolias and the finest 
roses. The gardens occupy some one hundred 
acres, on which is built a large dwelling where 
Mr. Shaw and his family resides; also, on the 
grounds is erected a stone structure containing 
a museum, where are deposited minerals, fos- 
sils, birds, etc. The climate at St. Louis is 
warm and delightful, and the people remarka- 
bly hospitable. The city is supplied with water 
rom the Mississippi; and here we are obliged 
to drink as muddy water as at Cincinnati, as 
the Mississippi is as yellow as the Ohio with 
mud carried down the stream. ‘ 

The country through northern Missouri is 
level and very fertile and good farms and neat 
settlements are seen through the State. Kan- 
sas City indicates rapid growth, but, instead of 
being in the State of Kansas, as one would sup- 
pose not familiar with the geography of that 
portion of the country, it is in the extreme 
western part of Missouri, on the line between 
the latter State and Kansas. It is a great rail- 
road center, and must, eventually, become a 
great city; pecuniarily great, not morally; for 
unfortunately this Western city bears the un- 
enviable reputation of harboring more vice than 
virtue. 





How Judge ? 

Burke said men will never see far into pos- 
terity who do not sometimes look back to their 
ancestors. 

There are few things more important than 
such intormation, because it aids us ty under- 
stand our characteristics of whatever quality. 
We see others reflected in ourselves, and often 
find we are mosaics of what has been gleaned 
from kinship. We cannot guard against error 
until we perceive the leanings, nor encourage 
gifts till they are manifested, however embryoti 
cally. We can gauge offspring and selves when 
we realize what spirit is our heritage. In a 
tamily, observations of this nature are very 1n- 
teresting and profitable. Some are ‘‘all father,” 
and others the counterpart of the mother; one 
has the physique of the latter, and the mentality 
of the former; a second has the outward form 
of the male, and the spirituality of the female ; 
again, there are odd streaks which have shot 
down from some uncle, aunt, grand or great- 
grandsire. Figure and bearing will skip gen- 
erations and reappear. Haughtiness will dart 
over many lines and exhibit itself in plebeian 
stock. Then a black sheep will wheel in and be 
regarded as a nondescript, but close scrutiny 
tells the tale, and he is heir spite of non-ac- 
knowledgment. Once here we cannot change 
our bases. They are accepted for us before we 
have that opportunity, and what a task it is fur 
those who are to guide and untold! What pa- 
tience and wisdom are requisite! What skill 
of out-glance and analysis! What lenity here, 
what resistance there! What stimulus, and 
then what check! What putting forward and 
holding back! What ground for sorrow, pain, 
disappointment and discouragement! In the 
best regulated households, under the most pro- 
pitious circumstances, but for the deep love 
which imbues, no mortal could compass the in- 
evitable difficulties. The head on either side is 
often removed, and the burden of care falls upon 
the survivor. Not seldom separation is attended 
by necessity fur entire support, and that, tuo, 
by one unaccustomed to business formula, and 
perhaps of feeble or broken constitution. It 
the scions are well disposed and helpful, they 
get on “by hook and by crook.” But if not, 
what hardship is allotted to the struggling wo- 
man as well as to those who strive to aid her! | 
Che exceptional winter has brought out hun- | 





are large and built for freigiit on first deck, 
while the upper deck is finished into numerous | 
berths with its center graced witha spacious | 
parlor. The levees are paved with stone and | 
the descent into the river is quite steep. The | 
freight is mostly drawn by mules. The great) 
bridge across the Mississippi is a great work. | 
[ts leagth, including the approaches, is six | 


thousand two hundred and twenty feet, and in- | 


a part of the work), it measures eleven thou- 
sand feet. The height of the bridge above nigh- 


a single span is five hundred and twenty feet. 


arailroad, passenger and wagon bridge. Teams 
and passengers pass over the upper portion and 
the steam-cars pass underneath. The city does 
not enjoy the possessioa of hotels as elegant as 


those which grace the cities of the North. The 


takes the lead. It is as large as most any at the 
North, and, when new, undoubtedly elegant, but 
the neglect displayed within it furnishes a strik- 
ing instance of the happy-go-easy, don’t-care 
spirit exhibited at the South. 

The Mercantile Library is well worth visiting. 
Not only is this library well filled with choice 
books, periodicals and newspapers, but it dis- 
plays many works of art, and, indeed, as fine 
an art-gullery as I saw in my travels, save the 
celebrated Corcoran art- gallery in Washington. 
[he walls are profusely hung with large and 
« legant paintings, and, scattered through the two 
large halis, rest upon pedestals marble busts 
of distinguished men and statues, and the orig- 
inal marble statue of ‘ Beatrice” lying on a 





| couch, and one of *-Enone” inclined upon the 
, ground, both the work of Miss Harriet Hosmer. 
| In the entry, or entrance hall, is a slab of gyp- 
| sum, on which is cut, in bas-relief, an ancient 
god or man, with wings, the image being life-size. 
j te was excavated and brought trom Mosul, near 
| Nineveh, and scuiptered 331 years B. C. 

The celebrated Artesian well next demanded 
my attention. It was sunk by the St. Louis 
Sugar-retining Company some twenty-two hun- 


purity of sugar from its use was destroyed. A 
'pipe runs up above the ground and water is 
constantly running through it, emitting the un- 
| pleasant odor of sulphureted hydrogen, or rot- 
ten eggs, and yet many of the people drink it 
as freely as a geod cool glass of lemonade! I 
| inquired of a laborer, who was imbibing freely, 

if he liked it. ‘‘Yes,” he replied, ‘*it does a fel- 


} comfort. 


: | strategy and theft. 
cluding the tunnel (passing under the streets, | 


water mark is about fifty-two feet, the length of | 


Its estimated cost, including the tunnel and ap- | 
proaches, is $7,000,000. Tue bridge constitutes | 


hotel bearing the name of the ‘‘Southern Hotel” | 


dreds of such cases, where idleness, disobedi- 
ence and bad habits have thwarted every device 
on the part of those inside or outside to secure 
At this stage begin those peccadillos, 
untruths and deceits which lead as surely to 
criminality as sequence succeeds cause. Cus- 
toms of self-indulgence lessen effort and exact 
means which, if not at hand, are gained by wit, 
Places of amusement are 
furtively visited, and tickets obtained through 
any and every contrivance. Employment, pro- 
cured at great cost, is thrown up almost before 
|} trial on the most frivolous pretext, and board, 
| lodging and small pay scorned because the town 
| or village is dull and does not minister to the 
gratification of the Geluded victims. This folly, 
once established, fastens with a grip which it is 
| next to impossible to unclasp. Stability de- 
parts not toreturn. Loafing is a trade, and the 
root of that increasing ciass called tramps, 


the accommodations were not to his taste? If 


old offender, we should say Let him remain 
where he is and come to himself! To ignore 
his discipline is to slay him, or reinstate him in 
his former ways. 

Where there is so much ability and so much 
sin as we have witnessed in the startling acts of 
recent delinquents we see that book-learning, 
with them, has produced more evil than gyod. 
This is no argument against education, but a 
proof that ‘if we wish to make ourselves sure 
of the results; if we wish from afar to see, to 
regulate, and rejoice in its effects, we must not 


we must not only give ideas, we must give hab- 
tts ; we must make education moral as well as 
intellectual ; we must give men great designs 
and good desires at the same time that we in- 
vite them to exertion, and make easy.to them 
the paths of ambition.” As yet we have come 
to no certain preveutatives. ‘‘There seems to 
be some influence superior to accident, inde- 
pendent of laws, independent of any existing 
system of instruction, regulating crimes and 
their distribution, not merely in respect to num- 
bers, but to kind.” Race, old institutions, rich 
or barren soil, level-er_mountainous districts, 
the communication of rivePssor their absence, 
have a certain weight. Climate and regular 
divisions must not be forgotten; for, ‘‘whereas 
crimes against the person are more numerous 
in summer, those against property are more 
numerous in winter. Where there are the 
most against persons there are the least against 
property.” ‘The greatest number of crimes 
committed by both sexes take place between 
twenty-five and thirty years of age, when the 
faculties are most developed and the passions 
strongest. Assassinations become more and 
more frequent after twenty, up to fifty years. 
Forgery takes the same rule of progression, 
and continues increasing up to seventy years 
and above.” ‘‘The method by which a person 
destroys himself is almost as accurately and in- 
variably defined by his age as the scasons are 
by the sun. The young hang themselves; ma- 
ture, they blow out their brains; as they get 
old, they recur to suspension.” The ratio and 
multiplication of different offences, graded by 
senility, afford other startlingannals. The latest 
statistics demonstrate that reforms are brought 
about, if at all, before thirty or thirty-three. 
There is about this period a ripeness of judg- 
ment which turns the wary from their beaten 
paths and prompts them to better endeavors. 
This gives us courage in cases where hope de- 
terred has made the whole heart sick. It is 
another reason to hold on to young men, and 
strive to enlist their sympathies in good causes, 
proficiency in their callings, and wise measures 
of political economy. We see how much is 
involved in our processes ; how large the scope; 
and that but little can be explained by small de- 
tails. We must admit the whole in gross. We 
note, too, room fur extraordinary charity while 
we believe in amendments, and in the power of 
gradually overcoming evil, individual and gen- 


only fll the mind, we must form the character ; | ; j : 
| strike a mind of inferior grasp; ‘‘Among the 


| Prophets” maintains that the system through 


illustrations are numerous and good. A tull- 


we value the future of such an one, and he an page is ‘“‘The Boy Rubens and his Master,” 


which Emma Burt describes; another is ‘‘The 
, Man in the Iron Mask,” also described; ‘‘Going 
| to a Fire” is a spirited city picture; ‘Interior 
of St. George’s chapel” shows how nobility is 
honored; and there are scores of others equally 
attractive. It isa grand magazine for young 
| folks, and holds its own against all competition. 
—New Yor’, Scribner & Co. 
The British Quarterly, for January, has an 
able and exhaustive review of ‘‘Herbert Spen- 
| cer’s Sociology,” concluding with the statement 





| that he is so possessed by a scientific concep- 


tion as to overlook considerations that would 


which the Jewish prophets worked was in the 
main the same as that which the modern der- 
vishes employ; ‘*The Hindoo woman, Real and 
Ideal,” indicates that the women of India are 
being gradually and hopelessly depraved; ‘‘Ser- 
via” well describes that country and the late in- 
surrection; ‘‘The Stock Exchange and Foreign 
Loans ;” ‘Disestablishment in New Engtand ;” 
‘Political Questions in Italy,” and the book re- 
views, are the remaiuing articles, all of which 
can be read to advantage.—New York, Leonard 
Scott Publishing Co.’s reprint. 

The Atlantic, for March, opens with a poem 
of ten pages by T. B. Aldrich, entitled ‘“‘The 
Legend of Ara-Celi,” suggested by his Euro- 
pean journey; John Fiske’s second paper on 
“The Unseen World” is a serious consideration 
of one of the protoundest problems of nature; 
T. S. Perry has a critical essay on “Victor 
Cherbuliez,” the French novelist; in ‘‘A Car- 
nival of Rome,” first part, the characters are 
American and other foreign residents, with 
some specimens of the Italian nobility; an in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘The Welsh in America,” by 
Erasmus W. Jones, and ‘‘Money and its Sub- 
stitutes,” by Henry Carey Baird, follow. The 
remaining space is occupied by several short 
poems by Celia Thaxter, Oliver W. Holmes, 
C. P. Cranch, and others, and by the serials of 
Mrs. Kemble, W. D. Howells, and Charle- 
Francis Adams, Jr., the latter on “The State 
and the Railroads.’ **Recent literature” and 
‘*Art” are full of good criticism.—Boston. 

The Edinburgh Review, for January (re-pub- 
lished in New York by the Leonard Scott Pub- 
lishing Company), has the following articles : 
“Scottish Statesmen of the Revolution; the 
“Dalrymples;” ‘Army Recruitment;” ‘The 
Two Amperes ;” ‘‘Gardiner’s Reign of James I. ;” 
‘‘Wagner and the Modern Theory of Music;” 
‘*Postoffice Telegraphs;” ‘Pattison’s Life of 
Casaubon ;” ‘Iceland and its Explorers ;” and 
**The Suez Canal.” In the latter the opinion is 
expressed strongly that the purchase, by the 
British government, is a ‘‘deplorable” occur- 
rence. The article on Iceland is a review ot 
Burton’s “Summer in Iceland.” It proves that 
Capt. Burton is not always trustworthy. The 
Scottish statesmen, Lord Stair and his son Sir 
John Dalrymple, had much to do with estab 
lishing Presbyterianism in Scotland, and in pro- 
moting union with England. The two Amperes 
give something of another distinguished father 





eral. There is certainly a margin for the exercise 
of the profoundest insight; and to be well-born | 
will yet have a significance such as we have 
never dreamed, and whose cogeicy we cannot 
over-estimate. Desiderata are before us as a| 
race which would be deemed herculean by the 
inhabitants ot any zone. In some degree we 
are each formative, not only personally but to 
some extent with those about us. Our words 
and deeds are seed which impress, start and 
yield fruit. Our spheres touch and change | 
those around. Virtue goes out of us, and so 
does its opposite. We are wonderfully made, 
and our imperceptible force is mighty. So we 
ever need an eye within and without! 





LITERATURE. 


The March Nursery is a gem of magazines. 
The pictures are as eloquent as the orator’s de- 
scriptive sentences.—Buston, J. L. Shorey. 

The Folio, for March, has a lithographic por- 
trait of Rossini, seventeen pages of sheet mu- 
sic, some general musical miscellany, and all at 
a popular price.—Boston, White, Smith & Co. 

The eighth number of the American Archi- 
tect has views of the Providence county court- 
house, the interior ot the Parenzo cathedral, 
the Purdue University boarding-house, and the 
tower of the new town-hal at Chicopee, Mass. 
The miscellany is full of suggestions, also, to 
architects and builders.—Boston, Osgood & Co. 


The Nattonal Sunday School Teacher, for 
March, has short articles by Rev. Howard 
Crosby, Rev. S. W. Duffield, a sketch from Dr. 
Taylor's ‘*David, King of Israel,”’a short story, 
‘*The Drunkard Mission School Boy,” and the 
usual ‘‘ Lessons.” The Little Folks accom- 
panying is illustrated for the enjoyment of the 
children. —Chicago. 

Two ‘Free Religious” tracts are The Bible 
and Sctence, by John Weiss, and The Sympathy 
of Religions, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
which the Free Religious Association, Boston 
(1 Tremont place), have published. More sug- 
gestive discourses for thinking and honest- 
minded students, or for general perusal by those 
desiring absolute truth, cannot be offered. 

The American Exchange and Rertew, for 
February, 18 late, but one can afford to wait for 
the long article on ‘‘Insurance,” the review of 
‘‘Railways,” ‘‘Patents, ‘Monetary Affairs,” and 
other ‘‘Notes.” The eight pages on “The Ani- 
mal Nature of Plants” are of much interest, also | 
the shorter sketches, ‘‘How We are Poisoned,” | 
“Old Sea Codes,” and ‘‘Criminal Wrecking and 
Wreckers.” — Philadelphia. 

The Science of Health, for March, has sug- 





which calls for the exercise of the most decided | 
stringency. They should have no quarter, and 
| labor or starvation should be the order. They 
would have been caught up by the statute of 
Edward VI. which decreed that ‘if any person 
shall bring to two justices of peace any runa- 
' gate servant, or any other which liveth idly or 
loiteringly by the space of three days, they 
shall cause that idle or loitering servant or vaga- 
‘pond to be marked with a hot iron on the breast 
with the mark of V., and adjudge him to be 
slave to the same person that brought him for 
two years after, who shall take the said slave 
and give him bread, water or small drink, and 
refuse him meat, and cause him to work by) 
beating, chaining or otherwise, in such work as | 
he shall put him uaoto, be it never so vile; and 
if he shall absent himself trom his said master | 
by the space of fourteen days then he shall be 
adjudged by two justices of peace to be marked | 
on the forehead or the bali of the cheek with 
a hot iron, with the sign of an S, and, further. 
| shall be adjudged to be slave to his said master 
forever!” At this juncture of attempt at brother- | 
hood we can hardly take in such a law, neither 
could we adopt or even entertain its animus; but | 
the moment has come when we should insist | 
upon self-support by the able-bodied, and with- 
hold pampering from convicted telons. Be- 
cause a man has abused and trodden under foot 
his wife and little ones, and spent his spare 
hours in dalliance at an elegantly-appointed 
abode with a fairy or syren, and this at the cost 
of a trusting superior, should this be any reason 
why, when arrested and sent to prison, he should 
| be regaled with the choicest cigars and furnished 
| with the most dainty perfumed note-paper, and 
that poor or struggling relatives should beggar 
themselves to pay bail and set such an one at 
, large stmply because he wore broadcloth such 


While it confides in Him who dwells tar higher | dimmed if it placidly allows its poets to ‘‘go| able one, in the interest of human society it- | OW good”—while to me a drink of it disturbed | as even his peers did not imitate, and because 





ory 


gestive articles on ‘‘Women as Physicians,” 


and son, who, with Madame Recamier, added 
zest to French life. : 

In Sertbner, for March, an illustrated descrip- 
tion is given of the new buildings of Trinity Col- 
lege, at Hartford; Dr. Edward Eggleston pub- 
lishes a popular illustrated description of Fre- 
bel’s principles and methods in an article on the 
Child-Garden; ‘*Truro Parish” gives some amu- 
sing legends in connection with the Old Pohick 
Church, Va., and its rectors; Albert Rhodes 
sketches the career and character of Balzac; 
Dorsey Gardner writes about the struggles and 
successes of the celebrated ornithologist, Wil- 
son; another installment of ‘Revolutionary 
Letters” is given; Rev. Mr. Twichell of Hart- 
ford has a paper ‘‘Concerning Charles Lamb ;” 
five chapters of Bret Harte’s ‘‘Gaoriel Conroy” 
are published, and two chapters of Edward 
Everett Hale’s story, ‘‘Philip Nolan's Friends.” 
There are short stories by Edward Bellamy and 
George W. Cable. In ‘Topics of the ‘Time,” 
“The Old Cabinet,” ‘Home and Society,” and 
‘-Bric-a Brac,” many good things are given.— 
New York, Scribner & Co. 

The first article in the March Lippincott’s is 
a continuation of the valuable series of papers 
on ‘The Century—its Fruits and its Festival,” 
and treats of ‘‘Past Expositions,” showing the 
origin and growth of national exhibitions; 
“Sketches of India,” illustrated, are continued; 
Rebecca Harding Davis contributes a descrip- 
tion of our ‘‘Life-Saving Stations;” ‘fhe Eu- 
taw Flag,” by Robert Wilson, is a story of the 
Revolution; Lady Blanche Murphy's article on 
‘Convent Life and Work” gives the reader an 
inside glance at convent life; the serial, ‘“The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas,” by Mrs. E. Lynn 
Linton, deepens in interest; the second of 
‘Letters from South Africa,” by Lady Barker, 
gives an account of a voyage along tue coast 
and visit to the towns; the ‘‘Songs of Mirza- 
Schaffy,” by Auber Forestier, and ‘Charles 
Kingsley—a Reminiscence,” by Ellis Yarnall, 
are attractive papers. The usual ‘*Monthly 
Gossip,” and ‘*Notices of New Books,” con- 
clude.—Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Harper's Magazine, for March, contains the 
second installment of George Eliot’s new novel, 
“Daniel Deronda;” besides the serial stories 
by George Eliot and Julian Hawthorne, there 
are five short stories, by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, James Payn, Charles DeKay, Mrs. 
Frank M’‘Carthy, and by Susan Archer Weiss; 
Porte Crayon has an essay on ‘‘The Baby,” 
with twenty humorous illustrations, and J. T. 
Trowbridge a poem, ‘‘Aunt Hannah ;” ‘‘Lucre- 
tia Borgia” is treated by Professor Crane, of 
Cornell, in the light of recent disclosures; 
Prof. Samuel Lockwood contributes an article 
on **The Microscope ;” Edwin P. Whipple con- 
cludes his centennial paper on ‘American Lit- 








**Water in Fevers” (from the New York Medi- 
cal Journal), ‘‘Taking Cold,” and the continu- 
ance of Mrs. Lyman’s ‘‘Froim the Cradle to the 
Grave.” The ‘‘Household and Agricultural” 
department is of value, as are also the many 
scraps and sketches on a multiplicity of topics 
| with which the community need to be acquainted. 

The Housekeeper (C. F. Wingate & Co.) and 
The Delineator (E. Butterick & Co.), both from 





| one to inform us as to the internal economies of 


! our homes, the other as to what we shall wear 


whether abroad or in private. Both indicate 
how life and its adjuncts, in modern times, has 


| been reduced to an exact system, illustrated, | 


and made easy to endure, or, just the opposite, 
according to the nature of its possessor. A 
well-poised individual, however, will make both 
serials helps to high thinking and good living. 
Ditson & Co.’s New Music is quite attractive 
and welcome. For the voice—‘‘Let me dream 
again,” 
Peace,” hymn in anthem form, by E. L. Buffin- 
ton; ‘* Beware, trust her not!” Longfellow’s 
song, music by B. F. Gilbert; ‘Tit, tat, toe,” 
|}and ‘‘Home below and heaven above,” two 
songs, words by George Cooper, music by J. R. 
| Thomas; ‘*I cannot always trace the way,” 
quartette, by Howard M. Dow; and ‘I had a 
| dream, last night, Maggie!” words by Sophia) 
May, music by J. S. Knight; for instruments— | 
‘Chaconne in F,” by Handel, revised by Von! 
Bulow; and ‘‘ Better Times waltz,” by Ed. | 
Strauss. 


| St. Nicholas, for March, has contributions | 


| from Charlies Dudley Warner, Lucretia P. Hale, | 
Bayard Taylor, Louisa M. Alcott, Mr. Samuels, | 


Mr. Whittier, Rebecca Harding Davis, Marion 
Harland, and many other choice writers, and the 
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New York, appropriately come together—the | 


song, by Arthur Sullivan; ‘* Spirit of | 


| “Vivian Gray Grown Old;” the subject being, 


erature ;” a very interesting characterization of 


{the parties (High, Low and Broad) of the 


| Church ‘of England, and of the most remark- 
| able preachers of that church (Magee, Dean 
| Stanley, Canon Liddon, Dean Gouldburn and 
the late Bishop Wilberforce) is given by Chas. 
| D. Deshler; General T. M. Logan of Kich- | 
mond, gives a favorable view of the industrial | 


{future of the new South; and Mrs. Handy al 


| description of ‘*Confederate Make-shilts” dur- | 
| ing the late war; ‘The Editor's Easy Chair,” | 
the ‘Scientific Record,” and the “Drawer” are | 
instructive and amusing.—New York; received | 
by Williams. 
The Galazy, for March, has William Black, 
the English novelist, Joaquin Miller, the eccen- 
| tric poet, Justin McCarthy, Albert Rhodes and | 
_E. G. Ho.land, the prominent essayists, as con- | 
| tributors. General Custer contributes an arti- | 


cle introductory to a series of sketches of his 
| army experiences during the late war; DeFor- | 
est has a quaint story, ‘‘Yesebel,” the scene of | 
which is laid in New England in the time of the | 
Puritans; J. H. Siddons, an English writer, con- 
| tributes anecdotes of Coleridge, Dickens, Mark 
| Lemon, Tom Moore, and others ; Lieut. Kelley,U. 
S. N., presents a s*etch of the islands of Tahiti; | 
E. G. Holland, in ‘‘Chureh and State,” discusses | 
the much-vexed question of the spiritual and 
temporal power; an unkoown writer discourses 
upon “Hard Times and their Remedy,” and | 
another offers an article upon the Aztecs; Al- | 
bert Rhodes contributes a paper upon Louis, 
Veuillot, under the title of ‘‘A Pugilist of the 
Press;” Justin McCarthy’s article is entitled 











! 


of course, Disraeli; a poem by Joaquin Miller, 
a pair of verses by Mary B. Dodge, and a pic- 
ture in verse entitled ‘‘Three in One,” by a new 
| writer, comprises the poetry. The literary and 
scientific departments and ‘‘Nebul»” are full 
and attractive.—New York. 





The Religion of Evolution.---LiL. 
THE MAN OF EVOLUTION. 


A DISCOURSE 
Preached at the Church of the Unity, Sunday 
Morning, Fcb. 20, 1876, 
—Be= 
M. J. SAVAGE. 


Now are we the sons of God: and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be.—1 Julin 3: 2. 


One of the most noted sayings of the early 
philosophy in Greece was contained in the two 
words, ‘‘Know thyself.” And however much 
we may be interested in stars or earth or ani- 
mals, yet history, biography, epic poetry and 
the universal love for novels, tragedy, comedy 
and stories, show that to man the most interesting 
thing in the world is humanity. Even trivial 
gossip is only interest in our fellow-creatures 
that has turned a little sour. Thus the nature 
of man, his origin, and how he came into his 
present condition, and the drift of his true pro- 
gress—these are the most practical of all ques- 
tions. And all the great concerns of the day— 
religious theory and experience, matters of re- 
form, how to deal with crime, methods of poli- 
tics and government—all must find their ulti- 
mate solution in the nature of man. The 
farmer, the physician, the chemist, the carpen- 
ter, the worker in metals, al! practical laborers, 
know that their success depends upon their 
knowledge of the materials in which they work. 
The stone-cutter cannot hammer his blocks into 
shape any more than the blacksmith can grind 
or chisel his. The work all turns un an accu- 
rate knowledge of the material. Su. it is be- 
ginning to be found out that much of the relig- 
ious, philanthropic and political work of the 
world has been thrown away tor lack of a true 
knowledge of the nature, the capabilities and 
the needs ot humanity. 

But to what source shall we go to learn the 
vature of man? For ages men took all their 
ideas about the stars and the earth and the ani- 
mals trom certain ancient records of what the 
men of oid time thought about these things. 
But at last it occurred to them to study the 
stars and the earth and the animals; and from 
that study they learned that all those ideas were 
wrong. It took the world a long while to learn 
that the best way to find out about them was to 
look at them. <A few people are just beginning 
to wake up to the notion that the best way to 
learn the nature of man is to look at him. In 
the words of Oliver Wendell Holmes, “We 
must study man as we have studied the stars 
and the rocks. We need not go to our sacred 
books for astronomy or geology. Do not stop 
there. Say now, bravely, as you will sooner or 
later have to say, that we need not go to any 
ancient records tor our anthropology. Do we 
not all hupe, at least, that the doctrine of man’s 
being a blighted abortion, a miserable disap- 
pointment to his Creator, and hostile and hate- 
ful to him fro» his birth, may give way to the 
belief that he is the latest terrestrial manifesta- 
tion of an ever upward-striving movement of 
divine power? It there lives a man who does 
not want to disbelieve the popular notions about 
the condition and destiny of the bulk of his 
race, I should like to have him look me in the 
face and tell me so.” And he adds: ‘“‘We have 
taken the disease of thinking in the natural way. 
It is an epidemic in these times, and those who 
are afraid of it must shut themselves up close 
or they will catch it.” 
It is time, then, that we studied man to fin 
out about man. He is not inaccessible, a great 
way off, and hard to come at. He is the near- 
est tact of life. We can look at him and find 
gut about him. And within the last fitty years 
the records of his genealogy have been discov- 
ered. We can now, in spite of some gaps in it, 
trace the line of his descent and find out where 
he came trom, and by what steps he has pro- 
gressed. 
There are two great and fundamentally oppo- 
site notions concerning human nature that, with 
sufficient accuracy, | may call the oriental and the 
oceidental, the Eastern and the Western. The 
Chinese, the Hindoo, the Arabic, the Jewish, 
these may represent the oriental. The Greck, 
the Roman, the German, the English and the 
American, may represent the occidental. The 
occidental is the theory of self-respect. All 
our modern civilization is the result of it. It 
believes in the grand capacity and noble possi- 
bilities of the race. It secks to make the most 
of itself and of the exhaustiess resources of the 
world. The oriental is the theory of self-con- 
tempt. It casts dust and ashes upon its head, 
and lays its mouth in the dust befure some sup- 
posed divine despot. It looks on life as mean, 
and the body as vile. It is a part of the beliet 
that all matter and al! life are evil. The Brah- 
man and Buddhist aspiration to escape the 
curse of life by absorption in deity, or the 
calm of practical annihilation, is its natural 
fruit in religion. Political stagnation, social 
degradation, and a listless submission to cruel 
and fickle despots, are the natural fruits in prac- 
tical affairs. The absurdity of the mixture of 
the two may be seen in church on almost any 
Sunday, when some selt-respecting, wealthy and 
ambitious man, who is doing his utmost to get 
on in the world, mumbles over after the priest 
his Sunday cr. ed--so different from his Mon- 
day om: !—that lite is a ‘*vain show,” wealth a 
snare, the ambitions and successes of life a de- 
jusion, and he himself a ‘*miserable offender.” 
When, if anybody else should call him a **mis- 
erable offender,” he would stand up in his dig- 
nified self-respect and knock him down. It 
o ly means tnat he is living an occidental life, 
and that he has inherited an oriental creed. 
The orthodox conception of man and lis re- 
lation to Got, total depravity, supernatural re- 
demption and eternal punishment, t.e8e are the 
outcome of the oriental theory that is a part of 
our religious inheritance. In the East it took 
two forms. One, that being connected with 
macter at all, being born into fleshly bodies, was 
the source and cause of all evil. This is Hin- 
doo, Buddhist and Plato. And, throush the 
Alexandrian schools of Philo ard neo-platon- 
ism, it Has tainted and colored all our early 
Christian thought. The other is embodied in 
the story of Genesis. This allows that there 
was one man pure and holy in a natural body. 
| But he early fell under the power of matter. and 
all bis descendants are born immersed in it and 
depraved. 
Now, as this story of Genesis is the basis of 
the popular theology, and as this and the evo- 
lution theory are the only ones that earnest men 
in America afe concerned with, we will narrow 
down our discussion to these. 
The popular belief 1« that somewhere in the 
valley of Euphrat s God created, in the midst 
of the wilderness worid, a garden of delights, a 
| paradise of perfect innocence and beauty. In 
| this garden, to dress and keep and enjoy it, were 
placed Adam and Eve. They two were physi- 
cally and morally perfect. As old Dr. South 
expresses it, “An Aristotle was but the rubbish 
of an Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of 
| Paradise.” But right on the heels of perfec- 
tion came utter ruin. A serpent—popularly 
supposed to be the devil, though the story says 
nothing of the kind, and the devil was not in- 
vented till ages afterward—is found equal to the 
task of frustrating the work of God, and seduc- 
ing the obedience of/man. There is little doubt 
that the serpent is only an allegorical figure 
setting forth the suppos¢d sinfulness of fleshly 
desire, thus linking this story with the old no- 
tion that the flesh’ was inherently sinful. Any 
way, Adam feli; and God bad created him ia 
such unity of relauionship with ali lis race that 
he dragged down with him all mankind. Heaven 
and hell hung on an apple-bough; and when the 
fruit was tasted— 

“In Adam's fall 

We -inned all.” 
The race was hopelessly lost. For ‘‘one man’s 
disobedience” God, who just before had pro- 
nounced his work very ood, turns all his love 
to hate. He curses the earth, even, for mans 
sake, and dvoms him and his posterity to labor 
and sorrow. = ~~ 

Now, this is\the corner-stone on which the 
whole system of orthodox theolouy rests. To- 
tal depravity, moral helplessness, infant damna- 
tion, fore-ordinatian, limited, vicarious atone- 
ment and everlasting punishment, these all fol- 
low, with the fatal necessity of an irresistible 
logic, from the fall in Adam. And in the light 
of this necessary 'ogic you may sce the weak- 
ness of the positions occupied oy the “liberal 
orthodoxy” of the time. The moral sentiment 
ot the age has revolted against the dogma of in- 
fant damnation, which was once universally beld, 
and now it is cast to the rubbish heap of crucl 
superstitions But he who believes in the fall 
of man must logically believe infant damnation. 
And why it is any worse to damn an infant than 
it is to damn a man who is born and who lives 
a helplessiy and hopelessly depraved life of 
forty years is difficult to see. The one was no 
more responsible for himself than the other. 
Then there are thousands who have rejected 
the fall, who yet cling to the atonement. But 
if man is not fallen there is no need of an atone- 
ment. It must soon be seen that this whole 
system is an arch of doctrine in which every 
stone takes hold of, supports, and is supported 
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Knock out one of these, 
tumbles into contusion ; 
on is the old or- 


by, every other stone. 
and the repatiay ti : - 
so that the only logical posi : 
thodoxy or stg Such men as Dr. es 
Spring of New pes did po perp 
logic, and say, : 
Sonus Po ee number he wishes to in carrying 
is own purposes.” 
ag 04 a doceins, that God created —_ 
physically, intellectually and morally comple 
in a moment, and that by one sin he fell into : 
condition from which the present condition - 
humanity is the result, is surrounded by diffi- 
culties that seem to be insuperable. Let us 
glance at —_s pera 
d, in the first place, 
wast of anything of the kind. It is at the best 
an old-world, oriental tradition. There is not 
a single known fact that can be brought to its 
support, or that cannot be better explained in 
sowe other way. Were it not supposed to be 
divine revelation no one would think of arguing 
in its favor. And the narrative is 80 mixed up 
with crudities and absurdities and contradic- 
tions and immoralities that it isa dishonor. to 
any high idea of God to suppose him capable = 
doing the deeds, or of inspiring @ record 0 


them. 
In the next place, 


there is absolutely no 


that God should make a 
n or anything else full-grown in a minute 18 
pein Ae ‘ill that we really know of the 
divine method. All things grow; and there is 
not a flower, or shrub, or tree, or animal on 
earth that does not have on it the marks of its 
individual development not only, but also the 
traces of an ancestral growth that reaches back 
into the earliest dawn of time. The thought is 
as absurd and as incongruous with all our knowl- 
edge as the boy's question wh.n, in answer to 
his father’s statement that God could do any- 
thing he pleased, he asked him if God “sorts 
make a two-year old colt in fifteen minutes - 

Again, the story of Genesis does not account 
for the past history, the present abudes and the 
diff-rent conditions of the various races over 
the face of the earth. That a being of whom 
Aristotle was only the ‘rubbish” should have 
produced descendants ranging all the way from 
Newton to the South Sea Islanders, the Pata- 
gonians, the Bushmen and Pigmies of Central 
Africa, is something that the fall of man does 
not explain. There is nothing in the nature o! 
sin alone that can account for it. The influence 
of nature and the laws of life can account for 
all these varieties. And it is curious to notice 
that while orthodoxy denies that nature has any 
such power over the development and mcdifi- 
cation of man as evolution asserts, it is yet 
obliged to call in just the forces that science 
proclaims to explain the facts which it capnot 
deny. Nature asks as large powers to make all 
the races out of Adam as she demands to make 
them out of protoplasm. 

And then we know—it is no guess-work any 
longer, we know—that great civilizations ex- 
isted, that mer were born, loved, hated, hunted, 
fought and died thousands of years before Gen- 
esis says that man was created and fell. 

And, once more, the theory—as I illustrated 


somewhat last Sunday—makes God a moral 


monster. 


fag Whether, then, we can accept any other 
theory or not, even if we have to go without a 
theory, this one we cannot hold. I might be con- 
tent to say, ‘*1 know and can know nothing about 


God; Limust walk my path of life in the dark, 


waiting to see what the future will develop.” 
But I cannot consent to say, ‘I love, I will 
worship, or even I respect, such a God as is 
taught by the popular thevlogy.” If there is a 


supreme power in the universe capable of mak- 


ing such a humanity as is preached, and ot 


treating his child as he is represented as treat- 
ing man, then, though I may have to submit to 
his power, as feeble nations submit to despots, 
yet I will not, cannot love him, nor bow to him 
my knee. And if I must go to hell with the 
noble livers and the great thinkers of the world, 


then [ would choose it rather than the place of 


court favorite in the presence of one who makes 
evil, and torture, and everlasting prison-houses, 
§-for his own glory. a 
We come now to consider the evolution the- 
ory of human nature, and to notice how far it 
corresponds with the known facts of the world. 
What is the theory? ‘That all life on the globe 
is a unit, like a tree, and that man is the crown- 
ing blossom on the topmost bough. To con- 
fine ourselves to our immediate ancestry, it 
teavhes that man has developed from the ani- 
mal life beneath him. Iam aware that the pop- 
ular mind is full of prejudice on this subject, 
and@that a large part of its impressions have 
been derived trom newspaper jokes and carica- 
tures. But I hope it will be remembered that 
those persons who set up in the business of 
making people laugh are not particular about 
their materials. They will ridicule anything 
that the popular taste will allow: just as Ar:s- 
tophanes wrote comedies to make Athens laugh 
at Socrates; and as the London Punch ridi- 
culed and caricatured Lincoln because Eng- 
lish opinion then favored it. I can sympathize 
with a man who shrinks from recognizing the 
ape as among his poor relations—particularly if 
there is a family likeness that he fears will be 
discovered. But really we must put prejudice 
one side. This is a matter not of feeling, but 
of fact. I, tor one, am ready to think it far 
more wondrous and honorable that my body 
should have come to its present perfection by 
the marvellous pathway of the animal world 
than that it came straight from the slime and 
the mud. Which is the more honorable mate- 
rial, mysterious, complex life, or dead dirt? I 
should be ashamed of arguing this point were it 
not tor the prejudice. Lam not half as anxious 
to find out that I did not come from an ape as I 
am to know that Lam not travelling toward one. 
Where we came from touches not the matter ot 
what we are. ‘*Now are we the sons of God;” 
and, if evolution be true, well and grandly may 
we add: “It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.” People who get up in the world are some- 
t mes ashamed of their parentage. But I think 
it much more important that we be caretul that 
our children have no reason to be asliamed of 
their parentage; and, since my line runs back 
millions of years, and ends in God, I see no 
good cause for being ashamed of the long and 
wondrous way by which it has come. Say it 
plainly, then, we have derived our present life 
trom the animals. For the forces and laws of this 
development I must refer you to the works de- 
voted to their explanation, Neither my plan nor 
my time will allow me to tell you about them. 
It is sufficient for me to say that known laws 
and forces are able to account for all the facts 
and results of evolution. As an_ illustrative 
hint of the power of nature over humanity, you 
may take it as an approximately correct state- 
ment that if a race could start at the North Pole 
and march southward, being some millions of 
years on the journey, stopping long enough for 
all the forces of its changing conditions to pro- 
duce their effects upon the new-coming mem- 
bers, such arace would pass through all the 
changes and exhibit all the peculiarities of all 
the races that have been actually subjected jto 
these various conditions. The natural force ot 
development worked on the body until it reached 
its upright attitude and present comparative 
perfection. ‘Then, when brain-power became 
the winning element in the struggle for life, the 
same torce turned to brain. And now the moral 
is gradually gaining supremacy, and the time 
will come when this will be reckoned the might- 
jest, as it is now admitted to be the noblest, force 


oming to and dealing with the body alone, it 
is ous fact that almost all forms of life 
have what are called rudimentary organs—that 
is, certain limbs or parts, that were fully devel- 
oped in one grade of life, out not being needed in 
the higher grade, are outgrown, leaving behind 
them only a rudiment to show where and what 
they used to be; just as, in an old tree, you 
often see where a limb once was that has now 
died out. The fishes in Mammoth cave have 
rudimentary eyes. Ostriches have rudimentary 
wings. These as simple illustrations. I can 
only stop to say that man, also, has several very 
striking rudimentary organs, which, if develop- 
ed to-day, would make him as thoroughly ani- 
mal in his appearance as is even his Chimpanzee 
ancestor. : 
Another very remarkable thing I must only 
mention. Every child, before its birth, in the 
course of its development, passes through every 
phase of animal life from the lowest to the high- 
est. Thus man recapitulates and takes up into 
himself all the life beneath him. Every infant 
born passes over again the whole pathway of 
the progress of life on the globe. : 
And then, after he is born, every child begins 
life an animal, and grows up through and out 
of barbarism into the civilization of culture and 
training. The child’s playthings are copies of 
barbaric weapons—club, and tow and arrow, 
and spear—and the games of children in the 
nursery and on the sidewalk, and the school 
play-ground, are mimic copyings of old re- 
ligious rituals; and their meaningless rhymes 
and formulas are the remnants of old-world 
stately ceremonials. So the child again, in his 
training, recapitulates and lives over once more 
the whole progress of civilization. 
We are accustomed to say that such a man 
is foxy; another is lion-like; a third is wolfish; 
there are ‘‘bulls and bears” in the stock-market ; 
others are swinish. These are looked upon as 
purely figures of speech. But evolution fills 
such phrases with a meaning they did not have 
before. Just as we may have the hair or eyes 
or gait of not only our father or mother, but of 
ancestors a hundred generations gone, 80 we 
may show still the good or evil traits, propensi- 
ties and passions, that characterized our animal 
ancestry a thousand ages ago. The thread of 
a common life runs through and binds together 
in one all forms of existence on the planet. 

The battle of our moral life, on this theory, 
is rationally explained to be just what we know 
it to be—a fight between the higher and the 
lower. The animal obeys his impulses. And, 
having no moral sense, of course there is no 
thought of wrong, nor any possibility of re- 
morse. The child, at first, does the same, and 
has no more moral sense than the horse. But, 
as this sense unfolds, the conflict begins. It is 
the contest between impulses, and duties toward 
our fellows and our higher self. ‘‘I wish” and 
“J ought” are in antagonism. It is just the fight 
that Paul so graphically pictures in the seventh 
chapter of Romans: “I delight in the law of 
God after the inner—higher—man. But I find 
another law in my members—body—warring 
against the law of my mind.” And, as many of 
us have exclaimed, he cries out, ‘‘O wretched 
man that I am! wno shall deliver me?” 

This theory, then, adequately explains the 
whole battle of the moral life. Man is strug- 
giing up out of the animal toward mind and 
spirit. When the animal gains the mastery he 
is degraded, and falls back into a position worse 
than that of the animal by as much as he 
is capable of something higher; and so when 
he misses it he is self-condemned, and con- 
demned by mankind. However low or mean, 
you do not condemn a thing if it is all it is ca- 
pable of. But, however high, you stil condemn 
if it ig content to fall below its highest possi- 
bility. Sin, then, is not a substance or entity 
that either God or devil put into a man, and 
that a priest can exorcise, prayer expel, or bap- 
tism wash away. It is only the supremacy ot 
the lower over the higher in man—and guilt is 
the consciousness of this. Righteousness is 
the supremacy of the moral and spiritual, a 
rational discernment of the laws of our higher 
life, and an obedience to them. 

But if man was once animal, and has grown 
up into man, when and how did the soul come 
in? some of you may like to ask. Of any soul 
that is a distinct and separate entity, apart from 
the conscious mental and spiritual life, a soul 
that a man has, and that can be saved, apart 
from his mental and moral condition, according 
to the teaching of the popular revivalists—a 
soul that is in a man and yet not simply and 
wholly himselt—of such a soul I must confess 
that I know nothing whatever. And if any one 
is disposed to be troubled on this point in con- 
nection with evolution, perhaps it is well to re- 
mind them that they will find no relief in Gen- 
esis. Moses knows nothing of any such soul. 
The Hebrew word for the soul of Adam and for 
the souls, or life, of the animals, is precisely 
the same. When it is written ‘The Elohim 
breathed into his nostrils and he became a living 
soul,” it would be just as correct to say, He be- 
came alive, or a living being oranimal. There 
is no hint that his soul was any different from 
that of any other creature’s soul. This does 
not touch the question of the nature of tke soul, 
or of immortality; it only shows that there is 
no more light in Genesis than there is in evo- 
lution. 

It was a favorite topic of discussion among 
the schoolmen ot the middle ages as to whether 
we derived our souls by birth from Adam, or 
whether they came direct from heaven at every 
separate Dirth. But I have never heard that it 
resulted in anything more profitable than that 
other question which they also expended their 


nails, that we now cut off, will or will not form 
a part of the resurrection body. 

Evolution simply takes man as it finds him; 
traces his origin, studies his nature, and, look- 
ing along the line of his development, attempts 
to forecast his probable future. If it cannot 
say as broadly as Paul does, ‘Now are we—ail 
men—the sons of God,” it can say, Now are all 
who live after the law of their higher nature the 
sons of God. Man, then, once animal, has 
climbed up into the possibility of sonship to 
the Highest; and in many cases he has made 
the possibility a fact. ‘It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be;” but along the line of knowl 
edge, obedience and struggle, there stretches 
betore humanity an ascending pathway up to 
God, bright and grand as the sloping beams 
of light that bridge the deeps of space from the 
horizon’s edge up to the unbearable glory of the 
rising sun. Here lies the way of religious pro- 
gress, philanthropic labor, and all reform. It 
is to be trodden by all those who subdue the 
animal and climb up into the mind and the soul. 
And the true help for our fellows is to be 
offered in assisting them up, step by step, along 
this same stairway of attainment. No man can 
be suddenly ‘‘converted” into it any more than 
ignorance can be suddenly converted into knowl- 
edge. 
fact of his ignorance, and may suddenly deter- 
mine to go to school. But the way of learning 
is long; and so is the way of all progress. 

In the light of human nature, as thus re 








present prominent notions about reform, as in 
matters of temperance, social vice, and the re- | 
pression of crime. You cannot legislate char- | 
acter. The most that laws can do is to help on | 
suitable conditions for the development of char- | 


wits upon, as to whether our hair and _ finger- | 


One may be suddenly waked up to the | 


vealed, may be seen the futility of some of the | 


history, from the first until now, as we think of 
the first mile of a journey across the continent, 
as we regard the time from Adam to the flood 
in the old story. 

‘Beloved, bine we thesons of God.” And 
indeed ‘it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.” But the scroll of earth-life that God is 
unrolling has in it wonders and surprises of 
good and beauty and glory that we cannot now 
even imagine. But we may safely say that the 
blossom will be worthy of the root and the 
trunk. , 








Horticultural Hall Lectures. 
cpus 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT ON “*THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM.” 


The speaker first addressed himself to the 
argument that the view taken of the public 
school question by the opponents of the Catho- 
lics was sectarian, saying that any party favor- 
ing that which is for the general good cannot 
with justice be called sectarian or partisan. The 
Republican party during the war of the rebellion 
was in no wise a partisan party, for its aims 
were for the good of t..e South as well as the 
North. The secular party on the school ques- 
tion aim to settle this difficulty on the basis of 
supreme justice to all and desire to have the 
schools sustained by the whole people for the 
whole people. It is by no means perfect, but it 
is not so poor a system as to give cause for the 
constant criticism to which it has been subject 
since 1840, when Archbishop Hughes began it. 
That there is some reason for this criticism is 
proved by the fact that over a half-million of 
Catholic children are educated in Catholic paro- 
chial schools, to the neglect of the public schools 
supported by the state, and therefore the objec- 
tion to the system demands careful consideration. 
While the Protestants and liberal thinkers differ 
only as to whether the schools shall be entirely 
secular or not, the Catholic takes the ground 
that the state has no right to educate at all. 
The Catholic claims that the right of conscience 
is not respected in our public school system, but 
forgets that conscience is itself subject to law 
and is bound to be reasonable in its demands, 
as one man’s conscience cannut be a law to his 
fellow-men. 

Despite the edicts of the Pope the Catholic is 
bound to plead his case before the bar of the 
reason of mankind and prove that his position 
is a just and reasonable one. The claim is that 
the Catholic conscience demands Catholic edu- 
cation for Uatholic children, and the state in no 
way interferes with this demand. I admit, said 
Mr. Abbot, that Bible-reading in the public 
schools is wrong, but that this prevents a Cath- 
olic education by the church I deny. The 
Catholics demand equal rights, said the speaker 
in continuing, but upon examination of their 
demand it will be found that they demand, not 
equal rights, but unequal rights and privileges. 
They claim that a secular school teaches irre- 
ligion, but if this is true then the time given by 
the parochial schools to geography, arithmetic 
and similar studies is given to irreligious study. 
Either the Catholic schools teach irreligion part 
of the time or else the public schools do not 
teach it at all. The Catholic claims that he 
should not be taxed for any but Catholic schools, 
and this is in reality the beginning, middle and 
end of the claim, which, if admitted, is an ad- 


mission that they are punished and persecuted 
for their religion to just the amauntof thig/tax. 
The state deals with the indivi 7SHid the 


speaker in reply to this claim, not as a Catholic 
nor yet as @ parent, but as a citizen; it does not 
ask for the religion or position of the citizen; 
it simply demands from him a just proportion 
of the expense of the government. The pro- 
test against the school system by the Catholic 
is a denial of the duties of citizenship in tne 
name of church membership and family ties. 

The speaker then passed to consider the the- 
ory of parental prerogative, and that the social 
unit is the family and not the individual. This 
theory the speaker criticized as a relic of pri- 
meaeval barbarism and opposed to the principles 
of modern civilization. He further referred to 
this theory as the best authenticated relic io the 
keeping of the church. The speaker denied 
that the parent had all the rights in the case or 
that children were essentially the property ot 
parents. The Catholic church does not recog- 
nize any parental authority superior to its own, 
and, in seeking to secure its children from the 
influences of the state, does so to secure both 
parent and child in its own fold. 

The speaker proceeded to argue to prove that 
the church was the first, last and only cause of 
all this agitation of the school question, and 
quoted from a lecture delivered by Bishop Mc- 
Quaid the previous Sunday evening at Cam- 
bridgeport, and from other sources, to show that 
the antagonism to the Protestant schools went 
so far as to deny to Catholics who sent their 
children to them the rights of sacrament. He 
claimed that the conscience opposed to the 
school system was not that of the individual 
Catholic, but that of the whole Catholic church 
massed by its priesthood against the free insti- 
tutions of this country: the individual being a 
mere pawn in the game against modern civili- 
zation. He did not doubt the sincerity of the 
priesthood, for ambition and cespotism are ter- 
ribly sincere things. The constitution recog- 
nizes all men, not families, and refers to the 
people and not sects; the rights of children are 
beginning to be looked upon as the rights of in- 
dividuals, and these rights are justly considered 
in the present system of public schools. 
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The Republican Presidential Nomi- 
nation. 

We have regarded it as a fortunate circum- 
stance for the Republican party that there has 
been a multiplicity of candidates named for the 
succession to President Grant, for in the fact 
lies the probability that the successful candi- 
date before the public will be named after the 
convention meets, and not before, as has been 
the case with the three prior elections, and that 
he will be judiciously and calmly selected. With 
Lincoln and Grant before the country, no man 
other than each, respectively, could hope to have 
any considerable following, and they were vir- 
tually nominated before the convention met, and 
,elected before the ballots were thrown. The 
| present year the condition of things is very 
| much changed. We have an abundance of 
| worthy material, yet none of it conspicuously 
| towering above the other. Whether it shall be 
Washburne, Sherman, Blaine, Morton, Bris- 
jtow, Hayes, Jewell, Boutwell, or Conkling, 
| who shall be named, it is evident that no one 
j will, before the session of the convention, so 





/concentrate public support as to make _ his 
choice imperative. If in June it may be 
deemed best to name a man who will sweep the 
country with enthusiasm, and hence Sherman 


The Beecher Matter. 

It cannot be said that, accepting the protesta- 
tions of the Beecher party as.correct, they have 
acted with wisdom, or ordinary discretion, in the 
defence of their imperilled pastor; but of all 
their mistakes, that of inviting Mr. Bowen to a 
conference with ‘‘a committee,” on Wednesday 
night, and then confronting him with forty or 
fifty persons, including Mr. Beecher, and a 
half-dozen pr t bers of the advisory 
council, and subsequently locking the door of 
the parlor upon him to compel him to further 
testify when he declined to do so, was the worst. 
Mr. Bowen, in his fearful charge against Mr. 
Beecher, said he was willing to give his evidence 
before a committee of discreet persons, such for 
instance as Prof. Seelye of this State, whom 
both sides should agree upon, they to hear ail 
that was to be offered, and report to the public, 
Mr. Beecher himself not to be excluded; but 
to have innocent parties dragged into the news- 
papers, and their words and appearanee made 
the by-play and sensation of reporters, he would 
not consent. This fair proposal was rejected by 
Mr. Beecher, who declared for the utmost pub- 
licity. Whether he cid not know this latter 
would deteat the object aimed at by Bowen our 
readers will judge for themselves. 

With Mr. Beecher’s extra-rhetorical and de- 
fiant denials of guilt, in which he called upon 
any ‘angel in heaven,” or God himself, or any 
human being, to furnish any evidence they had 
against him, Mr. Moulton promptly accepts th: 
challenge, and writes to the advisory council 
that he has both oral and documentary evidence 
which will prove Beecher’s guilt, and that if he 
does not establish it, if he is allowed an oppor 
tunity, he is willing ‘‘to be discredited and de- 
nounced by mankind as a wretch devoid of truth 
and honor, and unworthy of human association.” 
This certainly is as strong and comprehensive 
as Mr. Beecher’s asseveratiuns, and cannot be 
allowed to stand unsubstantiated without adding 
to the suspicion now attached to Mr. Beecher's 
purity. Mr. Moulton has also published a letter 
from General Butler, tending to show that in 
their mutual negotiations and agreements with 
Mr. Tracy, Mr. Beecher’s counsel, in the com- 
mon purpose to suppress the scandai in 1874, 
all their action was predicated upon the under- 
standing that Mr. Beecher was guilty. Gen. 
Butler confirms this allegation, but Mr. Tracy 
says the statement is a tissue of misrepresenta- 
tion. 

In the meantime the advisory council has 
agreed that it is unnecessary to have another 
public investigation, or t» call a mutual council, 
as asked by the Andover church, fur an exam 
ination of the charges against Beecher, but ha- 
favored a committee of five to privately hear 
all parties who have anything to say on the 
matter. Doubtless fair and upright men will 
be selected, and if it is possible for the defenc: 
not to interpose technical and other objections 
so that the main question never can be reached, 
the great public may, at last, through their re- 
port, learn whether Mr. Beecher is the most 
terribly calumniated person that ever lived, or, 
on the other hand, is the most audacious and 
blasphemous sinner that ever denied his crime. 
He is surely one or the other of these. 











The Acquittal of Gen. Babcock. 

Second only to the controversy in regard to 
Mr. Beecher’s guilt has been, from its incep- 
tion, the question of the culpability of Gen. O. 
E. Babcock, the President’s private secretary, 
in connection with the St. Louis whiskey ring. 
Could the opposition and independent news- 
papers have made him guilty, it would have 
been done, without a trial, and long ago. Did 
the adverse political sentiment of St. Louis 
have it in its power to crush him by reason of 
his association with the President, it also would 
not have mourned to see him convicted. But 
there has interposed a jury of twelve fair-minded 
men, who were informed and guided by able 
counsel and evidently an impartial judge, and 
they have pronounced him not guilty. The 
President has adhered to his belief in his full 
and complete innocence with the tenacity that 
is so distinguishing a feature of his character, 
and he is rewarded by the concurrence of the 
jury, as previously by all most familiar with the 
incidents of thy case. If there has been doubt 
at all, it has been solely from the fact, as we 
have before remarked in alluding to the trial, 
that Gen. Babcock was in communication with 
men who have since been declared criminals— 
a connection now seen to have been compro- 
‘ mising to his reputation, and which he, as the 
custodian of the President’s honor, and, in some 
sense, of the sovereignty of the nation resting 
in the chief-magistrate, should have zealously 
repudiated. It is evident Gen. Babcock inno- 
cently served friends who abused his confidence 
and services, and made his very friendship ap- 
pear an endorsement of the rascalities in which 
they were engaged. 

There is a lesson for all representative men, 
as well as the general public, in this case. 
Primarily, it teaches all officials to be jealous of 
the good name of themselves and their superior 
officers in their daily walk. Secondarily, it 
teaches all to beware of using fictiticus names 
and mysterious messages in communicating in- 
formation that is of public concern. As to the 
former, every office-holder has entrusted to him 
a part of the common reputation of the country 
—that which gives it renown or disgrace abroad, 
and is a shame or glory at home—and it is not 
for him to jeopard or destroy it. A private sec- 
retary of the President, and, equally, the hum- 
blest appointee of the government, is bound to 
maintain his relation with the government with 
the most scrupulous fidelity and the most dis- 
creet demeanor. To such is entrusted the 
honor of the country, and it should be as jeal- 
ously guarded as is the person of a sovereign 
in a monarchy by the lord-chamberlain or the 


prime-minister. There is too much looseness 





be called upon to lead another victorious march, | in the conception of this duty by persons in 


acter, 
I have purposely passed by to-day the ques- | oF, relying on the traditions that no second mili- | station in this country. A change in the con- 


of humanity. The moral power is coming to | 4 of @ future life for man. It only remains | tary man has succeeded in the presidency one. 


be the power that wins. 

Thus, in accordance with these hints, evolu- 
tion has no more difficulty in accounting for in- 
tellect and righteousness than it has in explain- 
ing muscles and bones. 

Let us now look at some suggestions and 
probabilities. 

Aud, frst, there is a marvellous sense of sym- 
pathy in our souls for the whole wide life of na- 
ture. Lowell talks of trees being his ancestors, 
and of his lying under the willows and listening | 
to their whispers. Who has not felt the storm, 
or the stars, or the pines, speaking to his inner 
consciousness? By more than poetic figure, 
we call the earth our mother; and we love, in 
sunny spring, to go back to our childhood and 
lie upon her bosom. Every sensitive nature 
has a subtle sense of kinship with all the torms 
of natural life. Nature plays upon us and cre- 
ates our moods. We sing with the birds and 
ery with the rain. The sunshine or gloom or 
the sky gets reflected in our faces. The life o1 
spring starts our blood into tingling pulsation in 
unison with the waking activity of animals and 
the sap in the trees. Now, I believe all this 
wondrous tecling of kinship is best explained 
by saying we are akin. 

And, if you will notice the particular facts ot 
animal lite, you will be surprised that the gulf 
between them and us is so very narrow. What 
was once supposed to be an impassable ocean 
is only atiny rill. The animals share with us 
almost every one of our habits and faculties. 
Animals think, reason, hope, fear, remember 
laugh and cry. They are faithful to their mar- 
riage bonds and devoted to their offspring. 
They are organized in communities and gov- 
ernments. They domesticate and use other 
animals, even milking them, as we do cows. 
Tuey have social grades, aristocracies, soldiers 
artisans and slaves. They make war and bring 
home captives. They punish for crime and ex. 
ecute the death penalty. They lay out and 
build cities. ‘They station sentine!s and have 
watchmen. They decorate and ornament their 
persons. They care for each other, ard will 
fight in each other's defense, or in the common 
defense of home and country. In short, there 
is hardly a sing!e faculty of humanity they do 
not share. The difference between these ani- 
mal powers and customs and those of man is 
chiefly one of degree. The power of abstract 
thought, and the development of the religious 
faculty and life, are the great essential intellec- 
tual and spiritual distinctions. The animal 
world, then, 1s only a step beneath us; and that 
step evolution is perfectly able to take. 











| suffering. But gradually he learned to obey 


ages to come may look back and think of 


for me to glance at the possibilities of his earthly | 
outlook as hinted by evolution. Man was first 
an animal without shelter or fire or clothing or 
weapons or domestic utensils of any kind. We | 
can trace him to the time when he fought the | 
bear for possession of his cave. Tlis first weapon 
wasaclub. Then he discovered fire; and so was 
able to mould metals and manufacture utensils | 
and weapons. All the forces of nature were 
hostile to him because he was ignorant of their 
laws, and so was constantly transgressing and 





them, and so became their master. When he 
obeyed the laws of the wind he made it sail his | 
boats; when he knew the laws of water he. 
made itturn his mills; when he learned the use 
of fire he cleared the forests and discovered 
manufactures ; to-day he has made conquest by 
his knowledge of immense tracts of the globe. 
Lightning, light, heat, magnetism, chemical 
forces, are all become his servants. He is just 
winning his crown and grasping his scepter. | 
But, though we call ourselves civilized, we can | 
see enough of the yet unattained possibilities ot 

man and the earth to make us feel that we a-e. 
ay yet only in the morning twilight. The full 

day is before us. Conquests await us in earth, | 
andairandsea. Government shall be perfected ; 
crime shall be outgrown; most of the diseases 
from which we now suffer shall be abolished. 
Accumulated wealth, and knowledge of the yet 
undiscovered resources of the earth, shall solve 
the problems of hunger and cold and want, and 
deliver man from the crushing burdens of the | 
mere struggle for subsistence. Then man will | 
be free to go up and live in the affections, the | 
mind, and the spirit. It is perfectly within the | 
scope of the forces and laws now at work about | 
us to develop on earth a paradise as much 

fairer than Eden as the noble plans and works | 
of manhood are higher and better than the | 
dreams of the nursery. Plato's republic and 
Moore's Utopia are only hints of what the fu- | 
ture will realize. The whole earth can be made. 
a garden, and human life upon it so regulated | 
in accord with natural laws that all government | 
and society and individual life shall run as 


| feat. 


just retiring, and hence a statesman is to be | 


burne, Bristow or Blaine, it will be done, of | 


course, with the conviction that the Republi- | 


cans are to carry the country. The errors and reputable that calls for its exercise. It is dif- | pear to frankly 


disagreements of the Democracy in the national 
House have already made it apparent that they 
cannot yet command the confidence of the coun- 
try. With a good candidate the Republicans 


tion comes. 

That good candidate will surest come, in our | 
advance. Preferences may be expressed, but 
to a particular nominee. The convention will, | 
more than ever, be a place for consultation, for | 
comparison of local desires and needs, tor wise | 
judgment after deliberate consideration. Mas- | 
sachusetis, with its seventy thousand majority 
for the Republican cause, ought not to have its | 
delegates committed. Success is of more con- | 
sequence than the mere nominatian of a partic- 
ular candidate. If we have any peril at all— | 
which we hardly admit—it must come from the | 
rivalries of the friends of particular candidates. | 
If the convention is free to decide what is best 
for the party and the country, we shall win a 
triumphant success; but a pledged convention | 
is likely, through its distractions over men, to | 
spread disaffection in different States, and 
thus hazard victory, if not to carry us to de- | 
Neither the ordinary routine of adminis- | 
tration, nor the interests of sound policy and 
humane action, can patiently listen to the sug- | 
gestion of the possibility of a Democratic tri- 


H 


noiselessly and harmoniously as the stars move Republican control we are putting further and | 


in the sky. 
outgrown. 

How long will it take? 
But God is in no burry, 
in, He has been millenniums 
owe 74 to what we are. 
on the threshold of what is not only possible but | 
probable. The future stretches out a Toad so 
long that those who stand on the heights of the 

human 


Evil and pain and disease will be 


Thousands of years. 


And yet we are only 


RAE a at Bic 


| further off the possibility of a chance for the re- } 
| actionary policy of that party so glaringly shown | 
having eternity to work in their temporary success in the House of Rep- | 
already in devel- | resentatives. The full contro! by the Democra | 
cy of the interests of the nation is a thought too 
terrible for long continuance. 
convention must see that it is impossible of rea]- 
ization. 


The Republican 


| of the President rather than the reverse, 


| keep him! 


taken by the Directory publishers. 


trary direction would not be detrimental either 
to the individual or the state. In the latter re- 


| chosen, thus guaranteeing the success of Wash- | spect—the use ot fictitious names, etc., in mat- 


ters of public concern—it is safe to say, as a | 
general rule, that the business is not wholly | 


ferent from the detection of criminals, or the 
private advices of merchants. It is the trans- | 


' mission of information on public matters which, | of evolution is simply this: 


from a public officer, belongs to the whole com- 


| are as sure of success as that the day of elec- | munity, and is in no sense a privileged commu- 


nication. The compromising of General Bab- 
cock’s good name, in this instance, shows the 


judgment, by the non-pledging of delegates in danger of the practice. Without the Presi- 


dent’s unabated confidence, without the persist- 


| let no candidate tor the conventior bind himself | ency of his counsel in objecting to irrelevant 


or unsupported testimony, it might have classed 
the defendant with criminals. The lesson is 
one which should be heeded. 

We presume that all the gossip current the 


| past week concerning a change in the Cabinet 


growing out of this trial will now end. Certain 
it is that the President has made no sign ot de- 
sire to lose the services of Secretary Bristow; 
and if Solicitor Wilson has been earnest in pun- 
ishing the guilty men engaged in frauds upon 
the government it has douptles won the favor 
There 
is no indication in his whole military or civil 
career that the President has shielded defraud- | 


! 
i 


ers—none that has caused scandal to cling to 
” ! 

his own repute. Secretary Bristow does not in- | 

tend to retire unless he is asked to resign. The 


| President will not lose the services of so useful not competent to produce the results.” Is 
| and high-purposed an officer unless he himself | there not an impassable gulf between what we 


insists on going out. The country has learned | 


|to trust and admire the heroic integrity of the | dall is reported to have said: ‘But in reply to 
umph just yet. With every additional year of | Secretary of the Treasury. The moral of the | your question they [those who have studied the 


whole is: Let governmert officers beware of | 
entangling alliances with questionable men; let | 
no official send information of a public charac- 
ter over fictitious names; and, when a good 
officer is possessed, let the appointing power 








Boston has 342,000 people by the 1875 census, 











| Weask the same question. 
| so the discourse reads, ‘‘that when the cooling 


MINOR MATTERS. 


Tae One-Term Prestpexcy.—Hon. Henry 
L. Pierce, of this city, addressed the national 
House, on Saturday last, upon the presidential 
term question. In view of the discussion which 
has been going on for a year past, and the evil 
results which are likely to tollow the familiariz- 
ing of the peop'e with the idea of an unlimited 
term, he thought the present time a favorable 
one for intelligent action. He said, among 
other things :— 


Washington, during his term of office, re- 
moved only nine persons for merely personal 
reasons; John Adams removed but nine, none 
of them except for cause; Jefferson removed 
put thirty-nine; Madison only five; Monroe 
nine; John Quincy Adams, two. These re- 
movals were of persons confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. Until Jackson's time no members of the 
clerical force were removed except for cause. 
Chat President removed nearly two thousand 
persons in a single year, mercly on partisan 
zrounds; and the result evidently impressed 
him with the importance of limiting the terin of 
his successors. If Randolph, Jefferson, Benton, 
Jackson, Harrison, Clay, Webster and Chancel- 
ior Kent saw in thei- times the need of inter- 
posing some check to the exercise of the execu- 
tive patronage in securing a continuance in 
office, how much greater dues that necessity ap- 
pear to-day, with a revenue of about $300 000,- 
000 and a civil service list which embraces 
about eighty thousand persons! I have made 
some investigations in regard to the number ot 
zovernment employés, and in placing it at eighty 
thousand I know whereof I speak. Think ot 
his army of eighty thousand men, compo-red 
largely of those who believe that the whole duty 
if a government office-holder is to support the 
idministration through good report—especially 
through evil report—and itis not surprising that 
we begia to hear serivus talk of a third term; 
ind if this thing continues it will not be many 
years before we hear of a life-term. : 

The power of the President over these office- 
holders, and his disposition to exercise it arbi 
irarily, have been shown in repeated instances ; 
notably in the removal by President Jackson ot 
William J. Duane, Secretary of the Treasury, 
‘or refusing to do what he considered an illegal 
tct—the removal of deposits from the United 
States bank; and quite recently in the forced 
resignation of a Secretary of the Interior for re- 
fusing to allow the compulsory assessment, for 
political purposes, of officers in his department. 
From the Secretary of the Treasury down to 
the night watchman in the Custom House, 
every man fecls the hand of the President upon 
aim, and knows that if he fails at caucus or 
convention in bearing true allegiance to his 
chief ie is liable to be discharged. ‘That is the 
condition of the civil service to-day. I regret 
to say it, but I teel that it ought to be said. 
Now, what is the remedy? The removal of one 
4reat incentive to the exercise of arbitrary 
power on the part of the executive is the limi- 
tation of the presidential office to a single term. 
[ do not expect that will do away with all abuse 
of executive patronage; but it must certainly 
Jo much to improve the present condition of the 
government service. 

And now, in regard to the extent of the single 
term to which the President should be limited I 
nave this tosay: The interval between elections 
should be made as long as prudence would dic- 
tate to be safe. The evils attending our presi- 
lential elections are manifest. The business 
interests of the government and the people are 
suffering to-day from the preparations tor the 
approaching election and the uncertainty of the 
result. I am strongly of the opinion that the 
ierm suggested by the minority of the judiciary 
vommittee, namely, six years, is on many ac- 
counts the best; and I trust the sober second 
thought of the members on the other side ot the 
House will coincide in that view. It corres- 
ponds with the terms of service of members of 
the Senate; and beyond that time I do not 
think it would be wise to go. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


“Evolution.” --- Suggestions to Mr. 
Savage, 

Epitork oF tHE ComMMONWEALTH :—Having 
read in your issue of the 12th ‘‘A discourse 
preached by M. J. Savage” on ‘*Tie Theory ot 
the World,” I request the favor of calling at- 
tention through your paper to several sugges- 
tions in reference tu that discourse. 

As to the truth of the Mosaic account of the 
creation we say nothing now. 


The reverend 
gentleman recites it, aided somewhat by im- 
agination, perhaps, in language of his own— 
grander, we suppose, than that of the Hebrew’s 
ancient story. In the sublimity of this im- 
proved account do we find evidence of that pro- 
gression which evolution supposes? Is there 
an advance from Moses unto Savage? Fortu- 
nately the preacher announces that it is not his 
intention to prove that his improved account is 
true. From this announcement the discourse 
passes to consider the theory of evolution. 

The first remark is this: ‘lt is a fact that 
ought to make men stop and think before re- 
jecting it that almost every trained scientific 
man living, who is competent to give a judy- 
ment on the question, is a believer in evolution. 
-eeee+N-arly all the present opposition to evo- 
lution comes from theology. But theology 
doesn’t happen to know anything about it. As 
though I should attempt to settle a disputed 
point in music by the sense of smell,” Is 
every person, then, who is not a trained scien- 
tist bound to accept every theory of every 
person who is a trained scientist? Upon cer- 
tain facts a scientist bases atheory. Must we 
accept it? Admitting the facts, we claim for 
every one the right to judge whether they sus- 
tain the theory. Herbert Spencer claims this 
right for himself, and we suppose he does not 


ete. 


deny it to others. 

Secondly, we read that the ‘‘theory of evolu- 
tion is constructed out of the observed and ac- 
cumulated facts of the universe. It is not 
That is, the theory of evolution 
Then, we suppose, it has 
been proved true. But do the scientists them- 
selves claim so much? Let us see. Professor 
Huxley says, in ‘‘Lay Sermons,” page 295: 
“After much consideration, and with assuredly 
no bias against Mr. Darwin's views, it is our 
clear conviction that, as the evidence stands, it 
is not absolutely proven that a group of ani- 
mals, having all the characteristics exhibited by 
species in nature, has ever been originated by 
selection, whether artificial or natural.” Her- 
vert Spencer says, in ‘Principles of Biology,’ 
Vol. 1., page 351: ‘‘Though the facts at present 
assignable in direct proof that, by progressive 


| guess-work.” 
is not guess-work. 


| for refusing to say that the properties of pro- 
toplasm result from the nature aad disposition 
| of its molecules.” But here science fails. Pre- 
existing living matter seems to be absolutely 
lequisite to the development of the phenomena 
| of life. And what is gained, in the way of ex- 
planation, by supposing a fire-mist as the orig- 
inal of all things ? 

Our preacher still retains a little of the weak- 
ness with which he charges theologians. He 
Seems not quite ready to accept the scientific 
idea of force as the ultimate cause of the uni- 
verse—force which Tyndall describes by the 
terms ‘‘push” and ‘pull”"—for in the closing 
Paragraph of the discourse he speaks of the 
“fructifying force implanted in one little seed 
by the divine finger.” 

A Reaper oF THe ‘‘CoMMONWEALTH.” 








CORRES PONDENUE. 


The Annual Press Dinner. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Boston, Feb. 19, 1876. 
THE INVITATION. 

If the good friends of the Massachusetts 
Press Association who invited me to be pres- 
ent on the occasion of the above-mentioned 
festivities, recollecting a former communication, 
written in self-defence, respecting the Press Ex- 
cursion last summer, of which I was not a com- 
ponent part—if they have thereby expected to 
silence me either in tongue or pen, they have 
certainly made a mistake. I have no doubt you 
may think the affuir has already been suffi- 
ciently reported in the papers, which, I confess, 
having heard the whole myself, I have not taken 
the trouble to read. Don't be alarmed; I’m not 
going to report the speeches; trust a woman's 
self-consciousness for that. [have more than 
enough of personal matter to allow me more 
than a few comments on some of the speeches 
and speakers. 

GATHERING, AND SOME OF THE GATHERED. 

The journey thither was so short that we ex- 
pected to walk, and, of course, get a glimpse of 
what we do not sve from our windows—the dis- 
tant hills beyond the Back Bay. But, you know, 
the weather was unfavorable, so we were forced 
to take a carriage. It seemed almost ludicrous 
to ride that short distance, and for only a half- 
minute hear the rain on the carriage like the 
pattering on a country roof! Then we were 
obliged to hasten up the broad open steps of the 


6, 1876. 


in check—was a sort of Mentor. 
my opinion that had Mr. Guild been present he 
would have silenced his Mentor, and that the 
latter chose rather to boast his importance in 
the absence of the other. There was a Mr. 
Marden who came late, and they tore him up 
from his plate for a speech (I imagine him to be 


allowed him to settle gown to his plate 


everybody laugh. As I have reflected upon the 
fact that he is simply an outgrowth—a little 
overgrown, perhaps—of the extravagance and 
looseness of the times, I do not recollect my 
own share of the laughter with satisfaction. 
Society makes criminals, then laughs at and 
punishes them. 
riment. Mr. Slack made some congratulatory 
remarks which were not laughed at, and, what 
was still better, I heard several ladies express 
their gratification that he paid the landlord and 
the house so deserved a compliment. 
THE HOTEL. 

The house is indeed a work of art that I 
would like to glance thrsugh again, and at the 
pietures and ornamentation. We had just at- 
tempted to examine the fine engravings in one 
room, and had settled down, a trio of us, toa 
remarkable discussion of the probable effects 
of such luxury on the community in general 
and the young in particular when I was sum- 
moned away. Well, it is always better to leave 
your friends before you have time to weary 
them. Au rervotr! JANE GREEN. 

From Western Virginia. 
SPECIAL TU THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WHEELING, Fes. 18, 1876. 
CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 

Over the throbbing wire that little recked the 
sad duty it performed came, to-day, the mes- 
sage, ‘‘Charlotte Cushman is dead!’ and the 
nation mourns. We look around, and as we cry, 
“The king is dead!” we hesitate, for there is 
no living king for whom to shout ‘“‘Long live!” 
There is none ready to receive the mantle she 
has worn so regally. The great tragedy queen 
is dead. But, more, we mourn the 
dead who ennobled art, who glorified and dig- 
nified the once proscribed calling, who proved 
that the individual, not the class, was respon- 
sible for the ignominy so long attending it; who 
lived to reap a rich reward, witnessing such 


woman 





hotel (the ‘*Brunswick”) to escape the rain; but 
lo! in the very doorway, in the spacious hall, 
we were greet. d by the most charming of young 
ladies, who seemed to have been looking for us. 
[ say ‘‘we” and ‘‘us”; it was for my party, not 
ing. [regard that first immediate welcome to 
the house a favorable omen, as well as the rain, 


which forced us to ride, instead of walking, so | 
far through the world! Another thing which I 
recollect with great pleasure, the next person I 
met (the first introduction) was a lady of un 


| 


usual beauty. The human face is the most, 
wonderful thing in creation, any way; and, if! 
there is anything that gives unexceptional en- | 
joyment, it:s the contemplation of a beautiful | 
face. This lady was as perfect a brunette as I 
ever beheld, and her expression was sweet as 
her features were beautiful. I seemed to have 
seen the face before, but where IL could not tell; | 


é ae : é | 
whether in some vision of the houries, some | 
sweet dream of the angels, or in some state of | 





previous existence, I cannot decide. Later, 1! 
) was introduced to another very beautiful young | 
lady, the opposite of the other, a blonde, whose | 
| face reflected the purity and delicacy of the lav- | 
ender she wore. There were scarce more than | 
a dozen I had ever seen, and, of course, my | 
stock of greetings was soon exhausted; and so, 
when for a minute seated by still another beau- 
tiful and agreeable lady, who was treating my | 
ears with a sweet stury of her babe, and another | 
came to usutyy her attentions, I was left alone, 
to gaze around the spacious and luxuriant par- 
lors on the scores of strange faces I had never 
before seen. Fora moment I was tempted to 
feel desolate in the crowd; but I banished the 
tempter and settled myself down into the depths 
of tne silken cushivns to moralize upon the 
Oh, how the rain beats down 
But 
it produces no ripple inside except an occa- 
ional remark of regret for those at a distance 
who will be detained in consequence. As I} 
stiil look round and listen to the murmuring of 
voices I realize that 1 am in the presence of 
forces that move the nation; for what more 
potent in its influence than the press? Yes, | 
and these bright women wield no small share of | 
the influence. But all responsibility, in seem- 
ing, is laid aside on this hilarious occasion. 
My moralizing was arrested by a tace in a dis- 
tant corner that seemed alone in the crowd. 
Yes, I had seen that face before; the gentleman 
was incidentally once my escort; and my first | 
impulse was to move in that direction and re- 
new the acquaintance. But he did not recog- 
nize me; I could not recall his name; I yielded 
to doubt and sat still. However, acquaintance 
was afterward pleasantly renewed with the gen- | 
tleman and his good lady. 
THE DINNER. 

Meanwhile, tables have been spread, as on 
all such occasions the ‘‘inner man” is ever ob- 
trusive, and the crowd begin to move in the 
There was a Noyesy-man, | 


surroundings. 
outside— moves along like drifts of clouds! 





| 





direction indicated. | 
so-called, and it was a disappointment that he | 
was not at our table; but there was compensa- | 
tion in hearing his voice in original song. And, | 
though we missed the light of the countenance | 
of his excellent lady, 1 could realize that we | 
still had the presence of wit, youth and beauty, | 
with the privilege of glancing beyond to the re- | 
porters’ quiet table. 
THE SPEECHES. 

Dinner over, we realized the presence of a 
Merrill, whose head looked like a laughing, | 
He, being master of cere- 


shining orb of day. 
monies, was the first to speak. 
allusion to old Sol’s refusal to smile on the oc- 


He made some 





modifications, races of organisms that are ap- 
parently distinct may result froin antecedent 
races, are not sufficient, yet there are numerous | 





facts of the order required.” Both authors ap- | characters afforded infinite merriment. (But 18 
admit that the theory of evola-| old Sol did look out and laugh, and after we be done through you, but done at home! Pre- | 
| had left the table the wind came, and there was | cept and example, earnest prayer united to un- 


tion is not proved. 

Under the third head we read that the theory 
“That the whole | 
universe, suns, planets, moons, our earth, and 
every form of life upon it, vegetable and ani- 
mal, up to man, together with all our civiliza- 
tion, has developed from a primitive fire-mist,” 
etc. Tyndall supposes Bishop Butler to have 
questioned thus: **But can you see, or dream, 
or in any way imagine, how, out of mechani- 
cal act, and from individuatly dead atoms, 
sensation, thought and emotion are to ariee?” 
The theory teaches, 


earth had come into such a condition that there 
were land and water, and an atmosphere, then 
life appeared. But how? By any special act 
of creation? No. Science discovers no im- | 
passable gulf between what we ignorantly call | 
dead matter and that which isalive. It [science] 
has discovered a little viscous globule made up, 
chietly of nitrogen and albumen. It is a chem- 
ical compound. There is no single form of | 
life on the globe that is not a more or less 
complex compound of this primary, tiny cell. | 
And there is no stage in the process of devel- | 
opment where ascertained laws and forces are 


call dead matter and that which is alive? Tyn- | 


question of the origin of life] will frankly ad- 
mit their inability to point to any satisfactory 
experimental proof that life can be developed 
save from demonstrable antecedent life.” From 
a block of granite and the air about it every 
element found in an egg may be obtained. The 


elements, then, being at hand, let science put | out; whereat another, Mr. Hovey, 
for Professor | that he had in times past been associated with | to her. 


them together and produce life, 


| Connecticut. 
| sages, I assure you. 


casion with the information that there was a 


for me, though I usurped a portion of the greet- | 


happy results from a noble example. This wo- 
man has gone to receive a higher reward for a 


kind. Rest thee, great soul! 
BARRY SULLIVAN AND OTHER PROFESSIONALS. 
It is not inopportune to turn from the great 





dead and do homage to the living as repre- 
scnted in the person of Barry Sullivan, who 
will interpret the great authorin ‘Richard IIL.” 
and **Hamlet” to the Wheeling public on Mon- 
day and Tuesday evenings of next week. To 
say that Wheeling can, and does, appreciate 
high art only does simple justice to a com- 
munity which, for weeks, has anticipated this 
treat with enthusiasm 
equalled by their reception ot his powerful de- 
lineations. Titiens disappointed the music-lov- 
ing portion of this city, and the press were loud 
in denunciation. Mrs. Brenard simply pleased. 
Madame Goddard did more. Maniger Hamil- 
ton has successfully conducted the season, and 
proven he has judgment and taste added to a 
desire to please the peoplo. Merit will tind 
here both patronage and appreciation. 
WHEELING AND PITTSBURG. 
Wheeling is an active, enterprising city, 


whose heavy fog of sulphurous smoke and dun | 


appearance quickly informs the traveller that 
he has entered an extensive manufacturing 
city. There is great rivalry between this city 
and Pittsburg, situated some miles up the Ohio 
and at its confluence with the Alleghany. This 
latter city is just now fearfully agitated over 
some developments connected with its Reform 
School—an institution that has been the pride 
of city and State. It has been nourished and 
fostered like a pet child; its managers flattered 
and praised; during the year ’75 a magnificent 
set of buildings erected and titted up with the ele- 
gant appointments of a rich man’s home; and, 
just as they were about to occupy their brick pal- 
ace. comes the ery, ‘‘A hot-bed of infamy!” “A 
private inquisition!” and the Rev. Gill, pushed 


forward by anxious informers—deposed offi- | 
' 
had; 


cials—demands an investigation. It is 
but, like the great social trial, proves unsatis- 
factory. Such an array of condemning testi- 
mony confronted by such an array of rebutting 
and opposing oaths has never been heard in this 
godly city, and the perplexed citizens appeal 
to the State. They promptly send a committee 
of great men, who are now sitting in judgment, 
but who have not as yet decided the fate of the 
frightened officials. 
cision can never exonerate those who have left 
their evidence of cruelty upon the tender flesh 
of those consigned to their care for reformation, 
and which evidence, months after, speaks in elo- 
quent tongues of ridged and discolored seams 
op backs and limbs. 
PITTSBURG AS A MORAL PLACE. 

Pittsburg is called a godly city. There is no 
charity granted the follower of an ‘‘ism,” and | 
churches are many, their memberships large, | 
their pastors well paid, but still there are great | 
and startling evils that cry aloud for evangeli- 
calism, there is great need of a reformation. 
Here, for instance, you step on board the street | 
car that rans between Pittsburg and Laurence- | 
ville, one of its suburban towns, and in a ride | 
of forty minutes you can count several hundred | 
beer and whiskey saloons. Every other door 
the whole length of Butler street, if opened, 
leads you into one of these waiting-rooms to | 
hell! This was the home of Mother Stewart, | 
the ‘‘Crusader”—now in Europe—for some | 
years. Here she directed her forces who did | 
the work of prayer and praise that really | 


| 


} 


| wrought so little good. If one saloon was closed | nig 


another opened at its side, inviting the old cus- 


. Seni : } 
Such work of reformation, we have 


tomer. 





But it was 


a favorite); but he would not stay up, and they | 
. again. | 
Some of the speakers made cutting allusions to | 
their old-time fellow, Winslow, which made | 


They are no subjects for mer- | 


such as can only be} 


Be it as it may, their de- | 











upon this route, as here the weary traveller 
finds not only matters of special interest, but a 
hotel such as is a startling contrast to all in 
this section—a hotel where elegance and abun- 
dance join hands and embrace comfort, and one 
leaves “Cochran's Central” with positive regret. 


Karuartne Gray. 





BRIEF NOTES. 





The Common Council Says ten per cent. ree 
duction on city salaries all round. 

} The House has passed a bill for the relief of 

| the Eastern railruad stockhol lers and creditors. 

: : ? 

Michigan, W Isconsin and Rhode Island have 

| Sone without the death penalty for more than 

| twenty years, 

Everybody wants the Metropolitan horse- 
railway cars to the steamboats 
Beach railway depot, an 

them. 


Revere 
1 everybody will get 


and 


The Minnesota House of Ri presentatives has 
passed by a vote of 7 
Men to vote on all questions pertaining to the 
public schools. 


Sto 28 a bill to allow wo- 


Senator Boutwell made 4 strong and humane 
plea for the Indians on Thursday. He said the 
Indian wars were the direct result of the white 
men’s perfidy and outrage. 


7 6 , . n” 
Washington's birthday (Tuesday) was more 


of a holiday than ever. The day betore the 
national Senate united with the House in mak- 
ing it this year a legal holi lay. 

A petition has been received by the Legisla- 
ture from F. W. Bird and others for such ch inge 
in the law relative to night-walkers as shall 
make it applicable to both sexes—which is sense 
and justice. 

After forty-three years of existence the Wor 
cester Palladium, founded by John S. C. Knowl- 
ton, has been sold to and merged in the Spy of 
that city. It is a pity to lose it, but it is well 
transmigrated. 

The House bill to abolish capital punishment 
has passed the Maine Senate by a 
teen to eleven. x 


vote of cighe 
The proposition to submit.it to 
the people was defeated. 





Maine has largely 
| the elements of intelligent progress. 


| The Boston and Maine Railroad is now un- 


|; dergoing a depression of stock. Sales 
| 


were 
made Thursday and yesterday at 911-2. A 
broker tells us there will be tound something 
worth investigating in its management. 


Recent elections in France have resulted ina 


| life lived and dedicated to the uplifting of her | Victory for the republicans more decisive than 


| was anticipated. They carried many districts 
| Where they have heretofore had very little 
' strength, and control the new General Ass: mbly, 

Indiana Republicans have nominated Godlove 
S. Orth for Governor, and declared 
for President; Wisconsin declares 


rT Morton 
or Blaine, 
, and heads its national delegates at large with 


1 
te 
Philetus Sawyer, long a Congressman trom tbat 


State. 


Judge Colt has decreed that the Old South 


society is entitled to sell the 


Old South church, 
put is willing that the full court shall pass upon 
de 
that of the justice, as he has not probably given 


the question. Of course its ision would be 


his opinion without consuiting } 


z his associates 
Four notes declared forgeries when Winslow 
abscon Jed have been p ii } §1uice arrest. 


Money has been sent him trom Boston since his 


his 


capture in London, and parties left New York to 
communicate with him before the officers sailed 
from Boston; all which is suggestive, and may 
|} prove troublesome. 
Rev. M. J. Savage's sermon on “Revival ism,” 
| delivered in his church in November last, and 
j Which has made a very favorable impression 
}among thinking men, has been 


printed ina 


neat pamphlet which can be had at ten cents per 
| Copy, postpaid, by addressing the Commonwealth 


| newspaper, Boston. 


The Democratic National Committee met at 
| Washington, Tuesday, and after much discus- 
| sion and several ballots St. Louis was selected 


as the place for holding the national convention, 
ov Tuesday, the 2tth of June. In view of the 

fact that Colorado is to be admitted as a State 
jin July, it was invited to send six delegates to 
}the convention. The Repablican convention, 
lit will be remembered, meets at Cincinnati on 
ithe 14th of June. 

A settlement has been made between the heirs 
of the late treasurer of Dartmouth College, the 
Hon. Danicl Blaisdell, and the trustees, the 
| former paying the college the sum of $15,000. 
| No one conversant with the facts believes Mr 
| Blaisdell to have been guilty of any dishonesty 
| During the last years of his life, greatly bur- 


{dened with business, in feeble health, and 
: : ; 
through a misconception to a certain extent of 


| proper methods, his accounts, complex in their 
nature at best, fell into so much disorder that it 
was difficult to adjust them. 

The Marquis of Ripon, who has gained some 
notoriety by going over to the Church of Rome, 
has recently presented His Holiness, Pius the 


| Ninth, with ten thousand pounds sterling. L udy 


Ripon, it seems, has not yet been converted to 
Romanism, and it 1s said the reports of her 





} being on the point of following her husband's 


example are “absolutely devoid of foundation.” 
Ripon was for a long time at the head of the 
English treemasons, and his pictures, with him- 


| self covered with insignia of the craft, gave the 


impression of a weak-minded man unduly elated 
with millinery and other decorations. 

A centennial fancy-dress ball at Musie Hali, 
Thursday night, had such revoluti nary and his- 
toric names as Revere, Prescott, Warren, Put- 
nam, Otis, Quincy, Wolcott, Adams, Winthrop 
and Pickering onits honorary committee. Only 
"kd Hooper 
could drag such an affair to full success in Bos- 


a woman of the energy of Mrs. S. 


ton—such is the disinclination of many of the 
first families to promiscuously associate in a 
The 
1d, but the attend: nee was 
The music was a little 
faint, and the fancy dresses few; but the re- 


public hall forany parpose—but she did it. 
ht was fearfully « 
large and attractive. 


“young Sol” (Mr. Russell) present, whose in- learned, is futile to overcome the great evil. ceipts were abundant. 


imitable and humorous personations of various | 


a trial cf skill between the two, the latter | 
throwing a projectile from a staginz of the 
neighboring church through the window. Lucky 
we had lett!) A gentleman from Maine, Mr. | 


chusetts Press Association. Though I feel all 
reverence for the association designated, yet I 
felt resentment for this imputation against 


speak in her defense! 


the great wrong. 


locality. 
soured, perhaps, as she bore all the sufferings 
| Maine, and regretted that there was none to of maternity five times, and received no recom- | and sustained the doinzs 
Mr. Guild, who fol- pense, each little soul hoped for just touched 
‘lowed, made no defense for Maine; but there the mortal shores, then winged its way back | 


/was a degree of compensation in that he ad- again, and left her desolate. She was not a 


Ah! mothers! who pray upon the street, who | 


ing aloud in the house of God, the work must | 


tiring and unceasing effort, can alone eradicate 


MOTHER STEWART, THE CRUSADER. 
It is well for such as Mother Stewart, who 


| Elwell, said something to the effect that they have no happy homes and chiidren, to go out 
| were rather a poor set down there; but he and with fierce agitation reach some elements , 
boasted his rotundity as a test of truthfulness, and turn the currents of feeling. 
/and attributed whatever of the former quality that this woman who has gained such notoriety 
he possessed to his connection with the Massa- , Was once the governing spirit of a household 
in the town of Cambridge, near our present 


We learn | 


She was not a good wife; her life was 


ministered a sort of polite rebuke to the last good housewife; the cares incident to that work 


speaker, for which I thank him. 


‘rotundity was a test of truthfulness himself everything, God gave her this work to do, which 
she does to her satisfaction and credit. 


le party into roars and I, dear mother, can condone and sympa- | 
he bent over his plate in the | thize with her, and never realize that it is our 


must be an infernal liar! This gentleman said 
many things that set the who 


of laughter, while 


| most solemn, reverential manner, as though he | duty to do as she has done. 


were intensely shocked by the levity manifested. | 
He alluded to the fact of a minister being on! 


‘one side of him, a railroad man on the other, | several towns in Washington county worthy | 
| tracks (tracts) enough! Now, I felt an intense ‘of special mention; and in our, next will tell 
‘interest in this railroad man, and my eyes something of Washington, the Athens of this 


I had early learned the adage, ‘Speak well of 


ithe bridge that carries you safe over,” and I | has encouraged female labor. There are more 
| cannot help thinking of that in connection with | shop-girls, m 
my memory of the three times safe passage I’ve cessful ones, 
|had over his delightful Shore Line route to | any other city we have visited. 
Nor were they all dead-head pas- | society kindly opens her doors to these worthy 
Mr. Guild could not stynd | workers, and the shvy-woman whose brain or 


| the effect of his own jokes, I presume, and went | fingers find active employment finds, too, the | 
who declared doors of intellectual and social delights opened | 


Huxley says: ‘‘I can find no inteliigible ground \ him, assured us that he used to keep him rather | 


He said if sorely perplexed her; and, having failed in 


You | 


LOCALITIES OF NOTE. 
From Pittsburg to Wheeling we pass through 


Pittsburgh has done one thing of credit. It | 
ore business enterprises, and suc- | 
too, conducted by women than in | 


Then, too, 
| 


Steubenville, too, should not pass unnotioed | 





| opened wider when [ learned that he was there. | west. | tious medal. 


The Mechanic Apprestiv Library Asso- 
ciation celebrated its fifty-sixth anniversary, 
on Tuesday evening last, with much saccess. 


Thomas J. Gargan, Esq., delivered acomprehen- 


sive address on the progress of the century in 
| mechanic arts, and at the supper which followed 


Joseph F. Paul, President of tie Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association, Mr. Gargan, 


tne orator of the evening, Benj. F. Guild, of 
the Bulletin, and several of the past and hone 
orary members of the association, made ad- 
dresses. The Library Association gives prom- 


{ise of keeping up the interest which has always 


attended this organizatiy 
The advisory council has concluded its labors, 
4 Plymouth church 


in the direction of discipline. On the only 
question in which the general public had an in- 
terest, that of the guilt or innocence of Mr. 


Beecher, the much discussed contestant, it ree 
fused to pronounce him innocent, and r-com- 


{mended that Plymouth Church favor a come 


mission of five, to be created by a committee of 


| three, out of the twenty names given, the duty of 


which shall be to receive and examine all 


|charges against the pastur “which they may 


regard as not already sufficiently tried.” This 
would seem to put a nezative on an investiga- 
tion by the church, if it desires. 

One of the workmen on the dédsris of the old 
elm found, a morning or two after its fall, a cu- 
It is of large size, of copper or 
bronze, and has a medallion head on one side, 


{and on the other figures of justice with scales 


and sword, and of religion with a cross, anda 
circular temple in the backzround, with a date 
that seems to be mpcim. The workman who 
found it counted 220 rings in a section of the 
tree, indicating 220 years’ growth, and at eigh- 
teen rings from the center was a flattened bul 

let, which had evidently been shot into the tree 
more than two centuries ago. The medal may 
be seen at the store of Bigelow, Kennard & Co. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1876. 
—————————— We fear modern Congressmen have not the; It is a question whether mechanical work | torship of the late John Clark. When the pa-{ women; for each outburst trom the audience A VICTORY, OR A SACRILEGE? not read and write, who had been convicted of SPECIAL N T ENTERTAINMENTS 
» weary traveller Roman fi:mness of John Quincy Adams in re- | can be done cheaper and better by the govern- | per changed proprietors Mr. Frye removed to | seems a direct expression of ‘Down with the A recent letter from Paris, in the Advertiser, any crime, or who did not believe in God or Oo ICE. Z . 
ial interest, but a =~ sisting the solicitations of pretty women for | ment itself or by contractors with the govern- | Western New York, where he managed a paper | bridge of sighs and up with the bridge of joy!’ | speaks of an acquisition to the Musée Hebraique | immortal ty; he would have three of the jurors an Pavker-Memorial Entertainments 
ontrast to all in | their influence and votes. In his famous diary, | ment. The government printer, A. M. Clapp, | for some months. Hé subsequently returned | Having been honored with the acquaintance (on | in the Louvre, a black marble stéle (Greek for | appointed by the judges, and nine of them com- N Co. er of Berkeley and Appleton streets. : 
egance and abun- under date of 23d of October, 1827, he mentions | has been s immoned to appear before the House | to Boston, and contributed articles to various | and off the stage) of many of these ushers of| column) of King Messa, covered with hiero- | petent to render a verdict. He believed in [RT DEPARTMENT. Sunday E.-ning, Feb. 27, at 7 1-2 o’clock, 
comfort, and one that ‘“‘a young woman of pleasing eppearance | Committee on Printing and a thorough inves- | journals, including the Commonwealth, the most | mirth, these furrow-dispensers trom the brow of | glyphics, which fortwo thousand eight hundred leaving the whole matter of police in the hand pee! T ] 
th positive regret. and education” waited upon him in search of an | tigation will be begun to ascertain this point. | notable of which, however, were the Old Ex- | care, these helpers to good digestion, these half- ; years has stood a boundary-stone between the | of commissioners appointed by the Governor WENDEL ) 
“HARINE Gray. Official appointment for her husband, and he| At present all the blank books, blanks, etc., | change Coffee House sketches in the Commer- | fictitious, whole-hearted, most attractive peo- | land of Moab and that of the Jews, near the |}and confirmed by the judges of the Supreme i d 
— closes an account of the interview with this re-| for every custom house, marine hospital, post-| cial Bulletin. He afterward assumed the assis- | ple, I confess myself their insolvent debtor} Dead Sea. In 1870, Mons. Ganneau, an at-| Court. He favored a law punishing with a fine | | Will give his popular and instructive lecture on 
cS. mark: ‘‘There is no pleader of this cause so | office, etc., are printed and manufactured in| tant-editorship of the Boston Journal of Com-| who can never hope to pay even a dime on the | taché of the French consulate at Jerusalem and | of $100 each offence of liquor adulteration, and salar 7 AT THEY HAVE THE ' “6 STREET LIFE IN EUROP ” 
ten per cent. re eloquent as a young and handsome woman, and | Washington. Some say it is capable of proof | merce, which position he retained until his death. | dollar for all the delight they have given me.” {a learned man, heard of the stone and sent requiring the seller to give $10,000 bonds. The EXCL : a “2 wisteots ans > ia : Z 
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“Great Names.” 
A DISCOURSE FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
—BY— 
REV. JOHN WEISS, an 
hed to the Twenty-eighth Congregation 
Miecidty, ai the Parker-Memortal, Boston, 


Feb. 20, 1876. 


The life of mankind has by this time accumu- 

lated a rich legacy of famous names. If = 
should select from all countries the men 
women who did for their countrymen the brav- 
est thing, spoke the wisest word, underwent the 
deepest sorrow, refused the greatest bribe, we 
should have, provided the dates of their birth 
or death could be known, a calendar of saints 
corresponding to the days of the year. — 
the year has not dys enough singly to esig- 
nate the heroes of mankiud. Their names 
would overlap each other profusely, and pile 
almost crushing memories upon single dates. 
And how the whiteness of virtue would shine 
through the different colors of the skin! Races 
are like substances which absorb all the colors 
of the solar ray save the one that they can best 
reflect. So the chromatic scale runs round the 
world. Each country is a line of the staff that 
holds it. ‘The day of the year, then, would be 
a lens to reconvert its prismatic group of he- 
roes and heroines back to the pure white sun- 
light that solar natures beam with. How ele- 
vating and instructive would be such a habit of 
noticing that goodness has never been a respecter 
of persons, but hae made of one blood all na- 
tions of men! We would like to know in what 
persons of various bronze, cast by that master- 
founder, the sun, in different clay-moulds, from 
West to farthest Ind, the divine life has trans- 
cended; the names and records still remem- 
bered, or else still forgotten by the popular 
heart of all religions. They would transpire in 
very unexpected quarters. The Brazilian In- 
dians still faintly recall their Payzome, the Tam- 
anac Indians their Amalivaca, the Chilians their 
Them, the Muyscas their Bochica, the Chiapans 
their Votan, the Peruvians had their Manco-Cu- 
pac, the Mexicans their Quetzalcoath, the Guar- 
ayos their Tamot, the Algonquins their Mana- 
bozho. All these were men of a benefit so an- 
tique and yet 8o fine that they gradually attained 
a supernatural stature, and men were obliged to 
look up, and that look carries adoring with it. 
Then there have been Osiris, Odin, Prometheus, 
Hiawatha, Buddha, Fohi, Zoroaster, Syaka of 
Japan, Confucius, Christ. But Socrates should 
rank with them, and perhaps on the same day 
we should have to repeat the wise saws of Py- 
thayoras and Benjamin Franklin, and mention 
some lover of the blind, the deaf and dumb, on 
the day which Dr. Howe consecrated by his 
birth. Still tenderer would it be if mummy- 
pits, mounds and cairn-heaps, sarcophagi and 
cinerary-urns, could let escape the flavor of 
some private lives whose heroism exhaled un- 
spoken of; or, if we could pick out of all the 
epitaphs that sprinkle the ‘‘God’s acres” of the 
world those that tell the truth about some ob- 
scurity that was once so precious to the obscure ; 
some unheralded and uncanonized occupants of 
heaven; all the unnamed Antigones who have 
given God the advantages of a human belief in 
a divine Providence. The annual recollections 
would amount to a revelation attested by mira- 
cles of lives; centennial years would come 
faster than feast-days in Greece; and the busi- 
ness of mankind would be celebration. 

Mankind, however, cannot transact any busi- 
ness without celebrating the eminence which 
resided in ancestry, for all our business and 
pleasure were conceded to us long ago in title- 
deeds of blood and tears. We have our father’s 
name to the contract and possess his estate ; his 
blood isin our veins; his tears occupy our eyes. 
We are in possession no less incontestably de- 
cause of our unconsciousness—just as fine chil- 
dren are profoundly ignorant that every wile, 
gesture, superiority, which they display is an 
apotheosis of their parents. When new lands 
beyond ocean are discovered, the ships have been 
exhausting centuries to build, launch and victual 
them tor one happy voyage. We like to remem- 
ber the names of the vessels in whose holds we 
were stowaways quite unsuspected. In them 
we fled trom difficulty and disembarked upon 
sume advantage. So we have reason for being 
inveterate antiquarians, to hand down the logs 
of our Mayflowers as the brave Maori race of 
New Zealand has preserved by tradition, not 
only the now-acknowledged fact that they came 
to the island from the norcheast in small num- 
bers and few at a time, but the very names of 
some of the canoes in which they arrived. 

Already a devout Catholic narrowly escapes 
transacting nothing but observance. Almost 
every day wears to him a halo left upon it by 
the lives of famous men and women. The day 
of St. Francis, the ascetic; of St. Theresa, St. 
Bridget, the mystics; of St. Ignatius, the Jes- 
uit founder; of St. Bernard, the intellectual 
apostle; of Elizabeth, Bertha, Catharine; good 
givers, and patient takers of suffering. To the 
Catholic belongs the merit of remembering his 
superior women; they make some day illustri- 
ousforhim. The Japanese have also conducted 
a worship of saints from ancient times; each 
family has its Kami, or saint. and, if wealthy 
enough, erects chapels to contain their shrines, 
Untortunately, to the mass of Catholic commu- 
nities, the great names are little more than idols, 
and the respect paid to them a mere humdrum 
ot priests and ceremony. Idolatry is not the 
use of images in worship, but the worship of 
images in their use. Names and recollections 
are images and have their use. Protestants 
might have a calendar of notables, in which ev- 
ery name would be distinctly representative of 
some high quality that might be profitably re- 
called upon the dates that belong to them if they 
were interpreted by love and common-sense, il- 
lustrated historically and spirituaily, and com- 
mended to the people. 

I said that the Catholic remembers his supe- 
riorwomen. Buta Protestant calendar of noble 
women would be in some respects far more em- 
iuentin names of practical piety. The Catho- 
he religion holds the mystic, the ascetic, the 
celibate, the hermit, at a figure above their 
value. Like ballet dancers and sopranos they 
command fancy prices. Protestantism pays 
its aderalion more willingly to women whose 
merits lay precisely in the fact that they did not 
isolate themaelves from mankind, did not lift up 
themselves by ecstasy above it, did not decline 
the offices ot social lite, and wasted the least 
possible amount of time in prayers and observ- 
ances. Whata roll of honor is drawn up by 
women already canonized by the opinion ot non- 

Catholic communities! We should emboss the 
year all over with their sumptuous names. 
Elizabeth Fry, Lucretia Mott, Florence Night- 
ingale, Clara Barton, Maria Mitcheil, Mary 
Somerville, Caroline Herschel, Dorothea Dix, 
Mrs. O.nhansen, Mother Bickerdyke, the Misses 
Wol-ey, Mary Livermore, Lucy Stone, would 
Lave at last their day. 

It is only ignorance that thinks too much or 
too little of great names. There is something 
in the enlightened heart which thrills at. the 
dates that were adopted by noble people, the 
day ot their birth or death or of their greatest 
exploit. The events which they made illustri- | 
OUS are PTese rved to be the relics of their lives. | 
We hunt up and adore those relies. The love | 
ot the relies ot greatness is deep in human na- | 
ture. Even if the greatness is only mythical | 
and the relic a fraud people will strain intelli- 
gence to the point of losing it in order to visit 
and venerate some place or object that is in- 
vested with sentiment. Pompey the Great made 
& Journey into Circassia on purpose to view the | 
identical rock in the Caucasus to which Prome- 
theus was chained. We wonder that he did not 
find on sale the identical vulture which fed upon 
the hero's liver! A few years ago more than a 
million-people journeyed to Treves to touch an 
old garment declared in the bishop's pastoral 
to be the holy coat which the Roman soldiers 
east lots for. All the shop-keepers had reason 
to bless that Roman soldier's tamily to which it 
fell tor having preserved it so long. The effect 
upon the Imagination Was so great from the 
Magnetism which this throng ot implicit: ador- 
ets gave out that some crippled and invalid 
persons wete benefited by the touch. For, it 
you have taith enough, it will not indeed re- 
Tove mountains, but can prevent your doctor's 
bil trom growing steep, unless your faith be 
pig wel 2a caret That wondertul his- | 
the -crusnivay-temmed wooa We Terence | 
holy pt we. Kt failed oat 3 the recovery of a | 

¥ plac ies fatled, but how many places it 
tade holy! When the human heart is bunting | 
after traces of greatness it often b 4 
and more precious than the relic 

to procure. 

But tie Catholic shows this noble tendency all 
run to seed for want of common-sense. A great | 
Geek ot useful kinslling-wood figures as bits of 
the true CToss. There are two or three rival | 
a see V eronica’s handkerchief is rey- 

r ed; the blood of St. Januar us liquifies to 
the roar ot cannon and the jollity of men: q 
“te ot oe bones Tigged in atrocious millinery 

as the sign of the cross made betore ; 
carted through the streets to redue e it or is 
pe : © Teduce the cholera 

The Protesiant despises all these thi at 
there is something in his | eee things, yet | 
tn the ennar eee ie — which sends him | 
the telieg anaes . _ > sometimes, over 
speare, oron Pis mouth R ape. of Shake- | 
going dase on his k y NOCK, Narrowly es 

Sing ¢ s knees plumply as any Cath- 
ohe at Rome or Jerusalem. Mr Dic if 
Ww ote to Mr. Fields that he had fo hex tia 

Jon the id mal cl : found in Lon- 
F coucal chair which General Wash. | 
ington once dec lined to sit down in Thi i 
hardly a caricature. We look for r . “1 is 
than that before the ona Ni: arer things 
with. But what a She eee, done 
part the 
in the history of nations and 
of Mahomet's start in the 








eCoMes great } 
which it failed | 


Capes 


love of relics plays | 
movements! Think | 


nane > van of battles, 
John Ziska’s skin stretched on a drum that Me | 
might suli rally, of the heart of the Bruce in| 


its casket a missile that tore 

: a path i 
hostile men! Did not the rabies gpa 
fo the State House give their muskets beteer | 


ing after a sight of those old Queen’s arms 
pry one ds ¢ 4 father? Napoleon coy 
the sword of Frederic the Great, but Prussia 
could not give it up. There is an apartment in 
the Louvre filled with articles that belonged to 
the first Napoleon, his camp-furniture, his fa- 
vorite arms, parade-swords, horse-trappings, 
uniforms, the gray-coat, and the three-cornered 
hat which he wore while kings ancovered. This 
apartment is a shrine yo ioe “ posse sonceey ed 
nce repair; every object in it met 
sea of Earope. There burns an invisible lamp, 
incessantly b 0 
oi gs The Fi Bet of my uncle” instituted 
the worship to keep his own name in good re- 
pute. He could not wear the old gray coat, but 
he knew how to pull on the lion’s fame. 

The value of a single autograph copy of one 
hakespeare’s plays, i 
eigen in Andi The civilized nations 
of the world would be on their knees scrambling 
for possession of it. His coffin in Stratford 
church is jealously guarded by that inscription 

on the wall :— 
“Good friend, for Jesus’ sake, forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed bere.” 


it to discover the evidence which she suspected 
lay buried there—that he was but the cat’s-paw 
of Lord Bacon, whose chestnuts, the plays, he 
picked out of the enmity of the court and the 
lawyers, The authorities of Stratford actually 
gave her permission to open the grave. But at 
midnight, when the deed was to he done, and she 
stood there upon the unviolated pavement, her 
heart failed her, and Shakespeare was left un- 
disturbed. We would go there upon a different 
pilgrimage; 80 little of his person exists above 
ground that we would 

“Beg a hair of him for memory, _ 

And, dying, mention it within our wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy,. 

Unto our issue.” ee : 
Happily, if he did any evil it does not live after 
him, and the good is not interred with his bones. 
So great a presence does he wear in his works 
that men take advantage of the scarcity of rel- 
ics and vestiges of his life to mythologize con- 
cerning him. That is the invariable resource 
of the popular mind, exercised upon the grand 
scale of nations, or upon the private scale of the 
individual crotchet, whenever we have greatness 
thrast upon us. In the case of Shakespeare it 
is applied in the direction of imagining how he 
was brought up; what he did for a living ; what 
traces of his predilections exist in the plays; 
what dubious experiences half lift their mask in 
the Sonnets; why he went to Londons; why he 
returned to Stratford; an] how he happened to 
die at fifty-two, leaving only his second-best bed 
to his widow. A noted Boston wit who travelled 
with Mr. Emerson in Egypt loves to tell how 
the Concord sage found the enigma half-buried 
in the sand, and, confronting it, said, ‘‘So this 
is the great Sphinx!” and the Sphinx replied, 
“You're another!” If every observant chroni- 
ele of his career which now drips from private 
pens should be lost in the quicksand of oblivion, 
and all trace of the evolution of his thinking 
should disappear, he would be ‘‘Another,” as 
Shakespeare is, who continually ,-iques mankind 
with “Come, guess my riddle”! But all the 
replies have nothing of (Edipus in them save 
his lameness. They turn generally upon con- 
jectures as to what Shakespeare did during the 
four years which elapsed from his leaving Strat- 
ford to his being heard of in London. Each 
man is eager to apprentice the poet to his own 
profession. Lord Campbell discovered eviden- 
ces of legal training in kis use of law terms and 
phrases. A doctor quotes the line, “‘And crook 
the pregnant hinges of the knee,” and says that 
he must have inevitably ‘“‘been acquainted with 
the peculiar mechanism, the ginglymoid struc- 
ture, of the human knee, or he couldn't have 
written this line.” Two men are convinced that 
he was afarmer. Another quotes— 

‘‘ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough hew them as we will,” 
to convince us that he was a sharpener of skew- 
ers for securing bales of wool, while Hugh Mil- 
ler, the Scotch geologist, appeals to the same 
lines to prove that he must have been a stone- 
mason. A practical printer claims him because 
he wrote about printing-kisses, hoofprints—*‘I 
will do it, sir, in print;” and “I love a ballad 
in print.” And brother Parkinson, the wor- 
shipful Master of Avon Lodge, has discovered 
that he was a Free Mason, because he speaks of 
‘ working on the square,” and shows that he 
was acquainted with the sign of the sublime 
degree in the lines of Hubert, in “King John”: 
“They whisper one another in the ear, 
And he that speaks doth grip the hearer’s wrist.” 

Musical authorities refer you to his copious 
allusions to music, and the botanists would have 
you notice his knowledge of flowers. In short, 
up to the present time, he has been confidently 
claimed for twenty-four professions, and, con- 
sidering the four years, he must have been a 
miracle of acquisition. And now a Scottish 
clergyman who is invulved in the dispute going 
on in Scotland upon the influence of theatrical 
amusements informs us that Shakespeare left 
London and retired to Stratford because he had 
experienced religion and become a convert to 
Calvinism, henceforth abjuring theaters and 
plays. Fortunately not, for the life in Strat- 
tord blossomed with “Henry VIII.,” ‘The Tem- 
pest,” and the ‘‘Winter's Tale.” So great names 
are suborned to serve our petty ends! 

A notable instance of this we may appropri- 
ately observe, as it is connected with Washing- 
ton, close to whose birthday we are now stand- 
ing. I refer to the way in which the advocates 
of slavery, through the whole period of aygita- 
tion and during the civil war, claimed him as a 
slaveholder and stanch upholder of the system. 
But the record refutes the imputation. Wash- 
ington’s admonitions upon the vatue of the 
Union were not the sectional appeals of one who 
desired to preserve his right to hold property in 
than, 

On the 18th of July, 1774, he was the chair- 
man of a committee, at a meeting in Fairfax, 
Virginia, which reported the strongest resolu- 
tions against the further importation of slaves 
into the colony, calling it ‘*a wicked, cruel and 
unnatural trade;” these resolves he presented 
at a subsequent convention. When Edward 
Rutledge attempted to compel the discharge of 
the negroes who had fougiitin the revolutionary 
army for a year it was Washington who took 
the responsibility of retaining them, and who 
procured the assent of Congress to their reén- 
listment; they served in the ranks of the Ameri- 
can armies during every period of the war. In 
1786 we find him writing thus to Rubert Mor- 
ris, alluding to the efforts of some persons to 
liberate slaves without the consent of the mas- 
ters: ‘I hope it will not be conceived from these 
observations that it is my wish to hold the un- 
happy people who are the subjects of this letter 
in slavery.” And in the same year he writes 
thus to another friend: ‘I never mean, unless 
some particular circumstance should compel me 
to it, to possess another slave by purchase; it 
being among my first wishes to see some plan 
adopteg by which slavery in this country may 
be abolished by law.” In 1796 he is found com- 
paring Virginia and Maryland with Pennsylva- 
nia, and the advance in the price of land in the 
latter State is attributed by him to its laws for 
the gradual abolition of slavery, which laws, he 
says, “neither of the two States above men- 
tioned have at present, but which nothing is 
more certain than they must have, and at a 
period not remote.” He replies, in 1783, to a 
suggestion made by Latayette, who knew his 
mind upon this point: ‘The scheme, my dear 
Marquis, which you propose as a precedent to en- 
courage the emancipation of the black people in 
this country from that state of bondage in which 
they are held, is a striking evidence of the be- 
nevolence of your heart. I shall be happy to 
join you in so laudable a work.” And when, 
three years later, Lafayette purchased an es- 
tate in Cayenne, expressly to try the experi- 
ment of free labor, Washington writes to him: 
“Would to God a like spirit might diffuse itself 
generally into the minds of the people of this 
country! But I despair of seeing it.” 

When two of Washington's slaves escaped to 
the North, who were dower-negroes, for whom 
he felt accountable, his instructions to his agent 
were by no means to do anything in the matter 
whieh should shock the feeling of the Northern 
people; he would prefer, he said, never to see 
the slaves again and to make good their loss. 
These fugitives were never recovered. 

Two years betore his death he pens to his 
nephew these prophetic words: “I wish from 
my soul that the Legislature of this State could 
see the policy of a gradual abolition of slavery. 
It might prevent much future mischief.” And, 
tinally, in the second item of his will he pro- 
vided emancipation for all the slaves which he 
held in his own right. 

What a mass of evidence is here that Wash- 
ington would have abhorred a Union specially 
continued for the protection of slavery; and yet 
it has been deliberately stifled that the great name 
might appear to lend itself to such a baseness ; 








, and the crowning justice of his character has been 


the terror of his eulogists. So that when Mr. 
Everett perambulated the country to keep Mount 
Vernon inviolate, he violated the dead man’s 
character by omitting all mention of his anti- 
slavery record, 

When afterward Mr. Everett visited Rich- 
mond, in 1858, to assist at the inauguration of 
Crawford's equestrian statue of Washington, he 
said to the assembled people: “Monuments are 
the embodiments of patriotism, truth, fidelity to 
country, and services for the common good. I 
tell you that as long as that noble work shall 
brave the snows of winter and the heat of sum- 
er, if the arm of flesh shall ever tail to sua- 


| tain you, that rigid arm shall buoy you up and 


be a terror to traitors. I tell you that thunder 
more turious than the elements will clothe the 
neck of that war-horse to strike terror into the 
hearts of the enemies of the Union and the 
constitution.” These words were levelled at 
= ee of slavery; but we can afford to 
orget that now. But I remember that a littl 
more than three years after this inauguration of 





when itis found, cannot | country’s 
dier, too. 


jure with. , 
like bundles of herbs kept too long in the gar- 
ret? There they hang, though the virtue evap- 
orated long ago. 


Ry ot ; : to open | i é ‘ 
But in spite of that Delia Bacon wanted to ope relics of Washington, and a profligate discredit 


of his principles of frugality, just and honor- 
able dealing, love of truth, regard for chastity ! 
His probity has been 
punctual exactness e 
strike us; but somebody has just found a watch 
that belonged to him, and it still keeps excel- 
lent time. 


light 
all the liars of the whiskey-ring and the curb- 
stone, if that little hatchet could only turn up! 


a “terror to traitors” a Richmond mob, frantic 
with whiskey and the sound of Beauregard’s 
cannon, hoisted a negro up to the marble shoul- 
ders of Virginia’s hero; and, as he clung there, 
a black collar of slavery riveted around the 
neck of America, they sent their caps into the 
air and flung out the poisoned breath of their 
shouting. Was there ever action more sym- 
bolical than that? The slave must ride upon 
the shoulders of America. Washington was 


good for slaveholding or good for nothing. 


Well, we have taken down the slave from his 


ections of the | insolent seat upon the shoulders of the country ; 
chap ging ais we have cues his dishonoring grasp of that 
majestic forehead. But it still remains for us 
to set him on his feet; he is no longer the 
country's ridicule and 
Washington reminds us 


shame; this birthday of 
that the negro is the 
pupil, her child, comrade—her sol- 


Washington was once a famous name to con- 
Has the charm faded out ti!l it is 


What a curious spectacle the country offers 
n her centennial year—a hot rummaging for 


passing out of fashion; the 
of his dealings no longer 


Great is the jubilation over it. 
Words will be unequal to expressing the de- 
of politicians with axes to grind, and of 


Every State is hunting up its relics. Patri- 


otic women are special detectives to find the 


hiding-places of the grand old tokens. They 
have mounted up to fabulous values. An old 
saucer, a shoe-buckle of a signer, a battered 
kettle that once held pottage for the shivering 
camp, a cane of some officer, coats, breeches, 
autographs, seal-rings, arms and spurs, are 
gathered with a zeal far greater than the poor 
ald centennial troops were warmed with. Mean- 
time, almost every morning the startling col- 
umn of our paper is headed with a ‘resh dis- 
grace, a new irregularity, a base complicity in 
crime, a profound corruption which has been 
unearthed, just in time to minimize by its mag- 
nitude all our relics of ancient virtue and a finer 
style. So the country is busy at the same mo- 
ment in recovering its memorials of virtue and 
discovering the evidences of its decline from 
goodness and simplicity. Perhaps the contrast, 
though bitter, is timely; it may serve to put 
something besides a political motive behind the 
numerous investigations which follow a course 
of unsuspected guilt. Perhaps it will enrage 
the public tone to scathe and tear in pieces 
men who condone crimes «nd use a christening 
basin to call cheating and forgery by the euphe- 
mism, ‘‘irregularity.” Perhaps it will raise a 
spirit out of the dust of revolutionary heroes 
that will not show itself once and vanish in dis- 
may, but stay with us and be a reinforcement 
in the very nip and crisis of the country’s 
danger, to inflict crushing and final defeats 
upon our injurers. Perhaps we stand, with 
these fondly-loved relics in our hand, upon the 
threshold of a period of awakening goodness ; 
the door is half ajar; do we see within old 
patriot faces come back to claim their prop- 
erty? May we see within the virtue which will 
consecrate fresh relics and endow them with a 
value so enhancing that another century shall 
go wild to recover them. Otherwise another 
century will be loath to be summoned to the 
spot where a republic was slaughtered by its 
own citizens. 

It rests with us to make this year fervid with 
a revival of practical goodness, or to make it 
a time of gushing sentiment, of a prodigious 
melodrama with thrilling effects, to which we 
invite the nations of the earth; its exhibition 
will increase the debility of the public will. 

There is an easy-going and optimistic theory 
that the country cannot be vitally hurt by public 
abuses and the errors of legislation. We are 
supposed to possess the recuperative power of 
a Vigorous nature to repel contagion, throw off 
disease, and leave its vital functions undecayed. 
It is said that the capacity of the country is one 
thing, and the action of government another; 
however vicious the latter may be, the former 
transacts its business undisturbed, stretches its 
sinews through and across the threads of evil 
policy, and goes on its way conquering and re- 
joicing. Some even maintain that one advan- 
tage attained by a democratic form of govern- 
ment can be seen in the facility with which se- 
curity and happiness are preserved independ- 
ently of any kind of legislation. The groes 
indulgences which the body politic absorbs and 
carries off would destroy a less elastic and re- 
liant people. This is the argument of an inde- 
fatigable Messalina! The vigorous youth may 
boast of the number of bottles he can carry off 
without a headache or the loss of a single hour 
on the morrow. Great is the ability of rugged 
youth to bear the wrongs which indulgence in- 
evitably must inflict; the elastic temper con- 
ceals the ravages of vice till its overtasked in- 
stinct can tolerate the foliy no longer, and the 
hour arrives when nature claims her just re- 
venge. Then the shaken frame trembles after 
every pleasure, and the impotent and paralytic 
close impends. So is the republic presuming 
upon the recuperative power of its youth. With 
one hand it lifts the cup of profligate enjoyment, 
and with the other drives its free activities and 
releases expanding destiny from all coustraint. 
And what is this engrossing ambition but itself 
a kind of profligate enjoyment which hardens 
and corrupts the nation as surely as it does the 
man! .Letus not be misled because we see that 
youth has also generous impulses which develop 
much that is good. Vice nevertheless disor- 
ganizes. Whatis to make a republic independ- 
ent of the divine law which causes misery to 
spring from folly? The world’s history is noth- 
ing but a commentary upon the text, ‘He that 
sows the wind shall reap the whirlwind.” What 
undiscovered quality of nature repeals in our 
favor that text, and permits us to be superior to 
penalties in violating morals! Will our vast 
extent of unoccupied ground, on wh:ch migrat- 
ing millions can settle and prosper, preserve 
health and virtue for us merely because it can 
sustain an animal content? Can the conscience 
and soul of the republic escape from justice on 
the broad, rolling territories where crops will 
grow in spite of evil laws? Will this popular 
absorption in the material interests of the con- 
tinent divorce us from the effects of our own 
legislation, make the spirit of the country irre- 
sponsible, compensate tor violations of justice? 
It the republic itself is not to settle with God 
tor republican corruption, what shall settle with 
God? 

‘Government ain't to answer for it; 
God will send the bill to you.” 

What is the invention by which this supple na- 
tion expects to remove the sting from national 
indulgence, and to establish a new species of 
providence in this hemisphere? Lock for the 
root of this monstrous delusion in the popular 
idea of success. Because bad laws do not seem 
to interfere with money-making; because the 
corrupt influences at the seat of government do 
not stay the printing-press, nor suspend the 
clink in workshops; because habits of public 
profligacy do not impede, but rather accelerate, 
private and corporate enterprises, and the rail- 
road usurps the track of the buffalo, and the 
new city springs full-grown out of barreness ; 
because, in one word, youth may still continue 
to be youthful and enthusiastic, and health may 
laugh at croakers, therefore the republic may 
be badly managed, and the national conscience 
set at an imperfect standard, and the numerous 
channels of the public life may distribute the 
bad influence across the whole surface, with in- 
punity! That it does not do so, be convinced 
in this hour of prostration; see the retribution 
even now commenced in mental servility; in 
the moral sense that thunders so languidly; in 
the crimes which are winked at for the sake of 
reputation. Is this success? Is this the ma- 
turity of power and vigor upon which we enter? 
May it not be rather the first touch of avenging 
paralysis? Let us return to temperance and 
chastity ! 
Washington's birthday reminds us to return 
also to confidence in the ultimate prevalence of 
righteous living in this country, and not to lin 
ger in dispirited and disarming moods. That 
was the constant lesson of his lite. In the 
darkest mon ents and amid the greatest alarms 
he was no alarmist. Sometimes there was not 
gunpowder enough in the camp to fire a salute, 
sometimes not bread and meat enough to fight 
the scurvy. There was always plenty of jeal- 
ousy and disaffection; plenty of insidious plot- 
ting of envious and selfish men; plenty of dis- 
guised Toryism that would betray the dearest 
household friends and a suffering people to 
gratify its spite; plenty of open Toryism that 
made a principle of royalty and opposed the 
revolution from conviction. Washington si- 
lently nourished his faith that America would 
ultimately prevail. That trust was his wife, 
while Martha Washington pined and waite i at 
Mount Vernon; it shared his winter hut at 
Valley Forge; sweetened hours of treachery 
and gloom; retreated undismayed with him from 
every lost field; crossed with him the Delaware; 
rode at his right hand while danger was riding 
at his left; and sat down with him at last be- 
tore Yorktown to accept the honor of a cap- 
tured sword! We owe America to this wedded 
faithfulness of Washington to the conviction 
that America would ultimately prevail. It was 
like every other happy marriage, which exalts 
and strengthens the powers of a map and un- 
observedly lends them great effectiveness. Yes, 
America herself, frank daughter of the prairie 


and the mountain-side, nurtured in primeval | 
woods and refreshed by the spring torrents ot 
the opening ye»r; hardy and resolute, first 
maiden of the West, able to foliow her lover 
through heat and cold and the powder-cloud 
roclaimed 
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last by victory. Is it possible that in a century, 
so soon as that, scarce out of teoder youth, she 
should have become a thing of doubtful reputa- 
tion? 

There is a genius in dates for morals, a tonic 
for the human mind. The twenty-second of the 
month restores our self-respect and enables our 
lips to frame the ancient lesson. If Washing- 
tonism be wit': us, Washington need not be here. 
We throw his name before us, as the Scotch 
warrior threw the heart of Robert Bruce into 
the middle of the battle, and we keep fighting 
our way up to it. It is the people hazarding its 
vital part, but in so doing combatting vitally, 
with all the resources which issue out of the 
depths of a great character. 

Once more, then, let us read the lesson. Be 
constunt to all the prirciples, physical, mental, 
moral, spiritual, all labelled with the epithet 
‘*free,” and which we know are syn »nomous 
with the name of our country. Belive in them 
more than in anything else you see or suffer. 
Through all these moments of distrust, and 
these symptoms of disintegration—through this 
feeling of reaction which is the shadow cast by 
enthusiasm—through the litter of criminality 
which is so plentifully slung about—stand up, 
all you right-minded men, lift up and show 
cleamhands. Stand all, like one Washington, 
filled with his instinct for a pure and righteous 
liberty, for that it was which encouraged all his 
other powers, and compelled even disasters to 
pull at his row-locks and shoot his battered keel 
into smooth water. Here we have built a house 
and an altar, and our ploughs score the country 
deep with glorious words. Let us be constant 
like our ploughshares and as direct. And when 
our thoughts travel away from our fields and 
employments to take the public air, let them go, 
as Stark and Putnam went from their straight 
furrows to deeds as straight and as sincere, not 
to lurk in the camp ot our country with disaf- 
fection and anxiety, to demoralize it and betray, 
but to send thrills of cheer and comfort through 
its representative men, and to walk among them 
with our undying convictions, as Washington 
once walked ! 








MISCELLANY. 


Every man desires to live long; but no man 
would be old.— Swift. 


Your Mission.— 

If you cannot on the ocean 
Sail among the swiftest fleet, 

Rocking on the highest billows, 
Laughing at the storms you meet, 

You can stand among the sailors, 
Anchor’d yet within the bay, 

You can lend a hand to help them, 
As thev launch their boats away. 


If you are too weak to journey 
Up the mountain steep and high, 
You can stand within the valley, 
While the multitudes ‘go by. 
You can chant in happy measure, 
As they slowly pass along; 
Though they may forget the singer, 
They will not forget the song. 
If you have not gold and silver 
Ever ready to command, 
If you cannot toward the needy 
Reach an ever-open hand, 
You can visit the afflicted, 
O’er the erring you can weep, 
You can be a true disciple, 
Sitting at the Saviour’s feet. 
If you cannot in the conflict 
- Prove yourself a soldier true, 
If where fire and smoke are thickest 
There’s no work for you to do, 
When the battle-field is silent 
You can go with careful tread, 
You can bear away the wounded, 
You can cover up the dead. 
Do not, then, stand idly waiting 
For some greater work to do; 
Fortune is a lazy goddess, 
She will never come to you. 
Go and toil in any vineyard, 
Do not fear to do or dare; 
If you want a field of labor 
You can find it anywhere. 





“Po.itics FOR YouNG AMERICANS.”— Mr. 
Charles Nordhotf’s book seems to me objection- 
able as a text-book, for the minds of children 
are not sufficiently matured to separate the 
wheat it contains from the chaff. Quantity, 
rather than quality, seems to have been the au- 
thor’s aim, and among many paragraphs equally 
open to criticism space and time allow me to 
offer the following only for your consideration. 
Chapter XII. is entitled, ‘‘ Who Vote, and 
Why” :— 

‘sWomen, minors, paupers and insane per- 
sons have no vote in the United States.” 

**Minors, or persons under age, and paupers 
are not allowed to vote because they are de- 
pendent; and it is presumable they would vote 
under coércion, and not accoi ding to their inde- 
pendent judgment. Moreover a person incaya- 
ble of managing his private business ought not 
to have a voice or influence in public affairs. 
It is probable that women are dented the vote for 
the same reason—because the greater part of 
them are in a dependent position, and the law 
takes no note of exceptions. Of late there has 
arisen in this country, and in England, a vigor- 
ous discussion of the propriety of women-suf- 
frage; at the same time that women have in 
far greater numbers than ever before become 
independent laborers, which ts a calamity to 
themselves and to society.” 

The italics are mine. The first statement is 
partially incorrect. Mr. Nordhoff’s book was 
published in 1875, and he is still ignorant of the 
fact that women have voted in Wyoming since 
1870. ‘Lo consider reaults would be a digres- 
sion; so I simply refer Mr. Nordhoff to the 
testimony of ex-Governor Campbell and Judge 
Kingman to learn the r excellence. 

Again, is it not true that in American socicty 
two classes of women only are dependent—the 
daughters of wealthy families and the demi- 
monde? These are the ‘‘ exceptions ;” ‘* the 
greater part of women” are less dependent than 
they are depended upon; it is the mutual labor 
of husband and wife, daughter and son, that 
supports the home; they complement and sup- 
plement one another’s exertions; and, let me 
ask, in what spirit will the school-boy return to 
his mother and sisters after receiving instruc- 
tion so injurious? 

As the book was written for ‘‘Young Ameri- 
cans,” and intended, according to the preface, 
tor boys and girls, it is safe to assume that girls 
are to share its teachings; surely the lesson 
trom which she learns that she is naturally a 
dependent creature—that independent labor for 
her is a calamity, an injury to herself and soci- 
ety—is not one of self-respect, not one that ac- 
cords with the teachings of this nineteenth cen- 
tury. What incentive has she to study the 
political principles of a government, in a work 
which justifies her exclusion from any expres- 
sion of that interest, while the companion at 
her side is urged, on penalty of ‘‘disgrace to 
himself, 1nd harm to the country,” to learn and 
apply these principles? 

Consider the position of a woman teacher— 
certainly one of that class of independent la- 
borers whom Mr. Nordhoff thinks an ‘injury 
to themselves and to society” —reading this 
chapter in aschool, perhaps, where coéducation 
exists, to girls who may have the worthy ambi- 
tion to fit themselves to enter the class of inde- 
pendent laborers; to boys who are thus taught 
that their teacher is rightfully their political 
inferior, and is also not fulfilling the dependent 
position assigned her by nature. 

Let me quote, in.closing, the two best para- 
graphs the work contains—one from the chapter 
“Of Liberty,” ete. :— 

‘‘Laws should be few in number, and simple 
in st-ucture; they should rigidly avoid grant- 
ing special privileges or immunities to individ- 
uals, but should be general in thetr application.” 
And the final paragraph in the book :— 
‘*Bear in mind, nothing IS STABLE except jus- 
tice ; unjust and unequal laws are liable to per- 
petual change.” 

May we hope Mr. Nordhoff will realize their 
application to the question under discussion, 
and before another edition of the work is re- 
quired he will, from both necessity and choice, 
expunge these objectionable sentences from a 
book that, notwithstanding its demerits, treats 
of subjects with which every girl and boy under 
our form of government should be familiar.— 
1. M. Kelren, in N. E. Journal of Education. 


A ParaBie.—(By James Russell Lowell.)— 
Worn and footsore was the prophet 
When he gained the holy hill; 
“God has left the earth,” he nurmured; 
“Here his presence lingers still. 
‘God of all the olden prophets, 
Wilt thou speak with men no more? 
Have I not as truly served thee 
As thy chosen ones of yore? 
‘‘Hear me, guider of my fathers, 
Lo! a humble heart is mine; 
By thy mercy, I beseech thee, 
Grant thy servant but a sign!” 
Bowing then his head, he listened 
For an answer to his prayer; 
No loud burst of thunder followed; 
Not a murmur stirred the air— 
But the tuft of moss before him 
Opened while he waited yet, 
And, from out the rock’s hard bosom, 
Sprang a tender violet. 
‘God! I thank thee,” said the prophet; 
‘‘Hard of heart, and blind was I, 
Looking to the holy mountain 
For the gift of prophecy. 
“Still thou speakest with thy children 
Freely as in eld sublime; 





Humblieness and love and patience 
Still give empire over time. 





And set fre my spirit’s wings. 
‘‘But I looked for signs and wonders, 
That o'er mgn should give me sway; 
Thirsting to be\more than mortal, 
I was even less than clay. 
‘Ere I entered on my journey, 
As I girt my loins to start, 


Ran to me my little daughter, 
The deloved of my heart; 
“Tn her hand she heid a flower, 
Like tu this as like may be, 
Which, beside my very threshold, 
She had plucked and brought to me.” 


Arcapia InvapEp.—Every once in a while 
the world hears a doleful cry from Pitcairn Is- 
land. The few inhabitants of that remote spot 
on the globe are always wanting something. 
Usually it is books and newspapers, though fish- 
hooks, shoe-strings and quinine never come 
amiss. This time the complaint is one of gen- 
eral destitution. The call for help has reached 
the United States, and the open-hearted Cali- 
fornians have collected a store of things to send 
to the islanders, a catalogue of which is as va- 
rious as the offerings of a parochial donation 
party. The colonists of Pitcairn are not sav- 
ages, but the gifts designed for them are almost 
as indiscriminate in character as those taken by 
Gov. Nye to the Nevada Indians, when those 
simple people strung his pills for necklaces and 
used his hoop-skirts fur rabbit-snares. It is 
evident that the well-meaning philanthropists of 
the Pacific coast propose to invade the peaceful 
island inhabited by the descendants of the mu- 
tineers of the ‘‘Rounty” with the distracting ap- 
pliances of a high civilization. 

The story of the original settlers of Pitcairn 
Island has had an undying interest for genera- 
tions of boys. It is more than eighty years 
since the crew of the British ship ‘‘Bounty” 
nutinied, set Captain Bligh and his officers 
adrift, took on board a supply of Tahitian wives 
and laborers, and sailed away for the island 
which they had selected. When the vessel dis- 
appeared down the horizon all trace of her crew 
vanished from the rest of the world. Twenty 
years afterward the sole survivor, Jack Avams, 
and the mixed progeny of the colonists, were 
discovered by a Nantucket whaler. The muti- 
neers had resolutely cut off all chance of re- 
turning to the world by destroying their ship, 
and in this seclusion, which might have been 
lovely and peaceful, they lived and died like 
wild beasts. They left, however, a new race, 
which grew up into good mannets, decency and 
Christian civilization. The climate was soft 
and balmy, the soil was fertile, and the simple 
wants of the islanders were as easily supplied 
as those of the first tenants of the Garden of 
Eden. 

Of course, when some wandering sailor tells 
these people five years’ news of the world ina 
day, they long for more. They hear enough to 
make them hungry for the rest of the story. 
Accordingly, whenever they have an opportu- 
nity to send a message over the waste of waters 
is a cry for ‘‘something to read.” It is not cer- 
tain that the alleged destitution of the Pitcairn is- 
landers is more than mental. Possibly a Sa- 
moan, basking in the warm sand of his native 
shore, might need nothing but a string of glass 
beads to make him happy. Premier Stein- 
berger insists on forcibly clothing him with 
trousers and boots. Similarly, some well-mean- 
ing but mistaken people may wrong the Arca- 
dian colony when they invade it with melodeons, 
sewing-machines, newspapers, coffee- mills, Con- 
gressional speeches, and other pomps and vani- 
ties of this world. Human wants are mostly 
relative; usually they are purely artificial, and 
we can understand how a bustling American 
skipper, full of his natural longing for the com- 
forts and excitements of his native land, should 
regard with pity the condition of the colonists, 
and go away with a determination to advertise 
their ‘‘destitution.” 

Since its re-discovery Pitcairn Island has been 
a kind of ideal paradise to most people ‘who 
have paid any attention to its history. It was 
the one lone spot on the earth's surtace where 
steam and its miserable conveniences had not 
penetrated, and civilized beings dwelt happily 
without the telegraph, Congress, and the daily 
paper. Undoubtedly, many ajaded man thought 
with a pang of envy of that long life of abso- 
lute repose which the Pitcairn islander en- 
joyed. Men who were inexpressibly weary of 
the ‘‘claims of society,” the responsibilities of 
citizens, and the heat, hurry and fret of the 
modern style of living, might well long for ex- 
ile to Pitcairn. ‘Though we were burdened, it 
was a comfort to know that there was at least 
one community which was satisfied with next 
to nothing but what nature had given it. This 
is all over now. The pleasing dream is to 
be rudely dispelled. ‘The Arcadian colonists 
are to be endowed with all sorts of artificial 
wants. ‘Their seclusion is at an end. Visiting 
cards, the fashions, education and the proprie- 
tivs of life are to break in upon their elysium. 
It is a deplorable case. ‘The doomed islanders 
will have the sympathy of thousands who know 
the pains and penalties of a hignu form of civ- 
ilization.—N. ¥Y. Times. 


THe CENTENNIAL.—To-day mark’ d quite an 
epoch in the history of the Exhibition. The 
entire exhibit ot Egypt has arrived, and to-day 
three car-loads were run intos the main 
building in the sealed cars, and the custom- 
house officials broke the seal, and proceeded 
with their duties in relation to the matter. This 
is the first arrival ot a whole exhibit, and the 
first that the government « fficials have dealt 
with according to law, and is very satistactory. 
While the land of Pharaoh has succeeded in 
outstripping every one else in the race to be 
first on the ground, the advancing nation of 
Japan is but a few days behind. Yesterday 
there arrived nineteen car-loads of goods, com- 
prising two houses, constructed in Japan, fitted 
and packed in cases, and shipped to this city. 
Che Japanese government has three resident 
commissioners here, as follows: Sekizawa 
Akekio (a very high official at home), Ishii 
Yoshitaka, and Fukui Makoto, with Mr. Cunliffe 
Owen, Jr., a young Enylishman of great cul- 
ture, and son of Hon. Cunliffe Owen, whom 
the New York and New England merchants 
well remember as being at their banquet last 
May. The Japanese government has deter- 
mined to show to the world the great strides 
she has made in civilization, and has appropria- 
ted about three hundred thousand dollars for 
the purposes of representation at the exhibi- 
tion. This, Mr. Owen assures me, will no 
doubt be increased to $600,000. The govern- 
ment will be represented by a commission com- 
prising about thirty of the most prominent men 
of the country, with Gen. Saigo, who conduct- 
ed the war against Formosa, at the head. 
There are about one hundred entries trom home 


FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON'S 
ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our 8 are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 
Factory at East Cambridge. 


tf ianl 


ART-STORE. 


L. A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES,) 
Importers and Dealers in 


. ‘ 
Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 

At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER 
354 Washington Street, Boston. 


jan8 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 








BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 


and MONTREAL. 


in all parts of the world. 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. 








FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 








is larger this year than ever before. 
The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 


tinue to be, as ever, 
THE STANDARD. 


and Counter Scales, for sule at our Warehouses, 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 
dec4 FAIRBANKS & CO. 


tt 


Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available| 


tf dec4 


is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 


ments are constantly being made, s0 that they con- 


Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 


OUR 
ANNUAL SALE 


~OF— 


SHOP WORN 


Boots 


‘“—AND— 


Shoes 


IS NOW TAKING PLACE. 


WIL PEARSOY & CO, 


21 TEMPLE PLACE. 


feb5 


« ta 


dt 








“NOTICE. 
LARGE BANKRUPT SALE. 
The Entire Stock 


OF THE WELL-KNOWN FIRM OF 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


NOS. 35 & 39 
Temple Place, 
Will be Sold on the Premises. 


Having marked all the goods 
down, many of which will be sold 
at tremendous 


SACRIFICE, ONCE MORE 
Cushman & Brooks 


Invite their friends, patrons and the 
public to call at 


35 & 39 ON TEMPLE PLACE, 


and secure some of the greatest 
bargains ever sold at this store. 

Almost every lady in New Eng- 
land is familiar with the styles and 
qualities of the goods. 





WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 


rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 
WEDDING CAKE 


style. 


ry. of all sorts. jan31 








CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
AGENTS FOR 

Boston Pure White Lead, and 

Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. 


85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High “St., Boston, 
jan8 3m 








REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
dec4 tf 





INSURANCE. _ 








HE 


i 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTOMW. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........-$13,114,416.98 
Deduct surplus to be distributed.......575,000.00 





L@AVING..++cccceeecececcscecsessees G13, 539,416.98 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 


wealth. 
Amountat risk....e.00+ s+eeeee+2G$623,595,608.00 


Policies Issued in ums from $100 
to $15,000. 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonabie 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 


liberal policy toward meritorious persons hav- 


in them and sending the goods to be exhibited. 
I'he exposition will be a fine one, and includes 
porcelain, its mode of manufacture; tea, and 
its method of preparation; silks, satins, rare 


the water. What has already arrived comprises 
explained below. 
bazaar for the sale of goods, and the other, a 
two-story dwelling-house, capable and fitted up 
to accommodate sixty persons. 
erecting them will be proceeded with next 
week, and they will occupy a position to the 
north of the British buildings, the highest on 
George’s Hill. Already twelve Japanese work- 
men have arrived, and they will put the build- 
ings together. These fellows arrived a few 
days ago and were quartered at a hotel, but so 
many persons were drawn there out of curiosity 
to look at them that they lett, and on Sunday 
last procured the material and erected a one- 
story frame-house on the site of their own per- 
manent building, where they reside in happiness. 
Their manner of working is peculiar. Whena 
board is being planed the plane is not pushed 
trora the workmen as we do it, but is drawn to- 
ward the planer. In sawing a board the feet 
perform the greater part of the operation, hold- 
ing the board, while the hands keep the saw 
moving. They mortise as much as possible, 
but do not use iron nails with as much freedom 
as the carpenter native to this country. The 
buildings which these twx lve men will erect are 
o! a peculiar wood, satin-like in appearance. 
They will have heavy red-tiled roofs, hence the 
name “yoshiki,” to distinguish them from the 
lighter tiles. Both are very ornate in design, 
and will have handsome porticoes. They will 
be surrounded by a Japanese garden, the flowers 
for which will be shipped soon, and a force 
of native gardeners sent to arrange the inclo- 
sure. The whole exhibit of Japan will be of 
great interest, and one in which Americans will 
feel a concern on account of the amicable rela- 
tions existing between the two countries. The 
workmen do not wear the national costume, but 
are attired in the English style of garments, 
made in Japan. In this they are ahead of the 
Chinese who are here, for they still cling to the 
costume of the mother country. The other day 
the Japanese workmen, not one of whom can 
speak English, unattended slipped into the city 
from the United States hotel, near the grounds, 
where they were stopping, and went shopping. 
They purchased a mattress, pots, kettles, pans, 
and everything that suited their fancy, each one 
marching back to the hotel with something in 
his hand. This created considerable merri- 
ment, but more wonder how they managed to 
strike bargains for the articles they purchased, 
and, moreover, not one of them could tell 
where they had been, except to point city-ward. 
This is but an example of the shrewdness and 
intelligence of the workmen.— Phila. cor. N. ¥. 
Fimes, Jan. 18th. 





exhibitors, and the government is pursuing a 


ing creditable goods, by purchasing an interest 


woods, a school on the Japanese plan, and other 
things of great curiosity to us on this side of 


two houses, known as ‘‘yashikis,” which will be 
One of these structures is a 


The work of 


lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $21 ),771.56 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of ite 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel, 
W. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. ses aii ¢ 


janl 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO., 


OF BOSTON. 





Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Cah Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 
All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 


ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 
dec4 No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 








Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





Only the safer classes of property insured, 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town, 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
Sept. 1, 1876. septls 





dn Early Examination re- 
spectfully requested. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


35 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


WONEY SAVED. 
10 











EY MADE. 


In order to keep our workmen employed during the 
dull season and depression we shall make to OR- 
DER at VERY LOW prices FIRST-CLASS 
CUSTOM CLOTHING. 

It isa fact the prices we name will bring to mind 
“OLD TIMES.” The great reduction in fine goods 
enables us to do this, and we propose to meet the de- 
mand AT ONCE. 
plain after this of the ‘exorbitant high price of Cus- 
tom Clothing.” By large sales and small profits 
we propose to benefit our artisans by giving them 


The cominunity need not com- 


constant employment, and our patrons by giving 
them RARE BARGAINS, 

But in order to do this we must ask their aid to 
cheerfully join us in the adoption of the Cash Sys- 
tem, without which we cannot carry out our idea of 
“times before the war.” We propose to make our 
prices so Astonishingly Low that the cash-paying 
trade will readily see they are not paying for the 
loss on the delinquent. We shall employ no collector, 
hence every one will be called upon to pay on the de- 
livery of the clothing (or if more convenient, at the 
time of giving the order), and every garment wiil be 
warranted to ft and to be just as represented, or the 
money will be cheerfully refunded, as we shall not 
allow any dissatisfaction to any one who favors us 
with his patronage. 

Sample garments always on hand showing style 
and make. Our Cutters, Salesmen and Workmen 
are of the first order, and the new era of low prices 
for cash is now tully inaugurated at the PALACE 
CLOTHING STORE. 

We have a large stock of CLOTHS, CASTORS, 
WORSTEDS, DOESKINS, and BUSINESS 
SUITINGS. PANTS to order from $8 to $10. 
BUSINESS SUITS from $30 to $40. Double- 
breasted Black Frocks and Vests from $35 to 
$45, and everything from our large and varied stock 
No one with ready money can afford 
to go elsewhere. A large stock of READY-MADE 
CLOTHING, made in the best style and manner at 
All in favor of the Cash 


equally cheap. 


correspondingly low prices. 
System, and who desire the full benefit of it, are cor+ 
dially invited to visit the 


PALACE 


CLOTHING STORE, 


CORNER 





H. H. Weeks, Manager. 
TEN 


THOUSAND 
SHIRT FRONTS 


—AT— 





Worth 50 cents, warranted 


all pure linen of the finest 
quality. 


Cuffs at 10 cts. per pair. 


WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


143 Tremont Street. 


ANNUAL SALE 


—oF— 











WASHINGHON AND ESSEX STS.) 


581 and 583 


20 CENTS, Place. 


Special Sale of Winter Clothing 


Macular Willians & Parker, 


A closing-out sale of our turplus stock of Winter 
Clothing will begin on FRIDAY MORNING, FEBRU: 
ARY EIGHTEENTH, and continue through the en- 
suing ten days. On many articles a very large reduc- 
tion in price is made, as it is important that the goods 
should be disposed of with the least possible delay. 
This is the only general reduction we shall make 
in prices on our present stock of heavy goods, aid 
our friends and customers are reminded that in these 
special closing-out sales which we make at the end of 
each season the best bargains must be secured by 
making early selections. 

During the first days of the sale those who improve 
the opportunity will be able to select from an excei- 
lent assorted lot of Business Coats at $12 and gl4, 
worth $15 to g20. 

A large and choice assortment of tine Cassimere 
Trowsers, at 36 and 8&7, worth 87 to $10; with Vests 
to match at 33, worth gf and 35. 

A few very nice Overevats at $20 and 325, lately 
sold at $25 and a5. 

A small lot of Sample Overcoats, from Custom De- 
partment, of various styles of foreign fur beavers, 
worth from $2 to $0 when made to order in busy 
season, Will be sold at $35 each. ‘ 
There are no old goods in the stock now offered, 
all having been made in our own w orkshops during 
the past Fali and Winter season. 
retail trade. 


Sale to begin on Friday, Feb. 18th. 


Macullar, Williams & Parker, 


400 Washington st. 


FOR A PERFECTLY SAFE, RELIABLE 


WEAPON. The price is no index of value. 
U. S. Gov’t—six-barrel—self-cocking —Army 





specially for our 





Revolvers — costing originally $1400 each. 
Same identically as we sold so many of last 
spring at $6.00 each. 

The supply is very small, and the demand 
will be very large. Send to any address, ex- 


press paid, on receipt of $3.25. 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 


MILITARY DEPARTMENT, 


_ OAK HALL, BOSTON. 








OLD BLUE 
WILLOW WARE 


Dinner Sets, 
Breakfast Sets. 


Costing as low as the ordinary White Granite Ware, 
—ALSO— 
120 French and English Decorated 
DINNER SETS, 
Last year’s patterns. 


WII be sold at REDUCED PRICES to make 
room for New Importations. 


Persons or famikes interested, whether ready to 
buy or not, are invited to view the goods and prices. 


JONES, MCDUFFEE & STRATTON, 


51 to 59 Federal Street, 
Opposite J. R. Osgood & Co.'s Book house. 


“CEO. LYON & CO. 


We have succeeded in obtaining a large assort- 
ment of seasonable and recent -tyle SUITINGS AND 


portation. These, together with the balance of our 
own importation, we shall make up to © rder ata 
LARGE DISCOUNT from former prices, ive em- 
ploymentte our help. 

SHIRTS A SPECIALTY. We have red, 4 the 


price SIX DOLLARS PER DOZEN on our White 


Shirts made to order, 
i { 
T r 
| 
09 





GEORGE 10 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
12 WEST STREET, 


CORNER WASHINGTON, 


Spacious 
Chambers 





-SELF-LIGHTING 
GAS BURN ER. 
A MARVEL OF MECHANISM. 


The lighting instantly accomplished when the gas 
is turned on—avoiding the INCONVENIENCE and 
DANGER of MATCHES. 


Each Burner Complete in itself, and 
adapted for any Gas Fixture. 
On exhibition ana for salv at the Gas Fixture store of 


S. A. STETSON & CO., 
173 Tremont Street. 
Headquarters for Boston and its Vicinity. 
The Trade and Canvassers supplied. 


SAWYER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
No. 161 Tremont St., Boston. 


This Institution, the oldest and most suc essfal of 
the kind in the United Stites, continues to offer to 


students of both sexes the most superior advanteges 
for obtaining a thoroughly practical Business Edu- 
cation. The valuable instruction here imparted bas 
proved to hundreds of it- graduites a 
STEPPING-STONE TO FORTUNE. 
As there is no class system cach ~tudent receives 


separate instruction. Open Day and Evening. Call 


or send for Circular. 
G. A. SAWYVE", Principal. 


- Smuggler Cigars. 


Our new brand which we offer to the public in fall 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
quality, by any Cigar made in this country, and sold 
at reasonable prices. 


JOHN L, STEVENSON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 2 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 
STATIONERS, 
Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
jealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 


&e., &C. 


136 Washington Street 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS. H. G. TUCKER. 


PARLOR BEDS. 


CROSBY’S, TREFY'’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 


BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-GEDS 


In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


Washington Street, corner of Dix 


“ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


Invite the attention of the public to the superior 
tacilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superion 
te anything produce: in the city. 








SHOP-WORN 


THEO. H. BELL, 


311 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church. 





"B BLAKESLEE & CO., 


GALLERIES 127 TREMONT STSEET, 


BOOTS AND SHOES, ricroze rrame manvracturers 


AND DEALERS IN 


Will Commence Monday, Jan 17 PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, 


PHOTOGRAPHS, CHROMOS, 
And Other Works of Art. 
Our facilities for framing pictures of every descrip- 


tion in the BEST and MOST ARTISTIC manner are un- 


surpas 
QUALITY, STYLE 


sed—and we invite especial attention to the 
and PRICES of our work. 





TROWSERINGS at much below the gold cost of im- 
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To learn s 
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Of rhyme: 
Fog these 
You may ¢ 
That ! 


In some way I 
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God on the cross 
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When God says 3 
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This war must tho 
Though God be e 
high virgin, 
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May God from 
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